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John Hodges’ New List. 


A Welcome Present to the Clergy, Religious Communities, newly-ordained Priests, and Deacons, and 
Theological Students. 
A TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH OF THE 
GREAT COMMENTARY UPON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES of Cornelius 4 
Lapide. By the Rev. T. W. Mossman, B.A., Oxon. 
Vols. i., II., and III. Demy 8vo, each 12s., completing SS. Matthew and Mark’s Gospels, 

St. John’s Gospel and Three Epistles. Two Vols., 24s. 

St. Luke’s Gospel. Zn the Press. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Preparing. 

‘‘ Really the Editor has succeeded in presenting the public with a charming book. When we open 
his pages we find ourselves listening to voices from all ages of the Church's History, from the pulpits 
where St. Athanasius and St. Augustin defended the faith against its earliest traversers, from the lecture- 
halls where St. Thomas and Suarez cast the self-same doctrine into the most rigid scientific form, from 
the cloister where St. Bernard sweetly nourished the devotion of his monks, and we see how they all 
derive their inspiration from the same Divine source, the Holy Scriptures. We have been accustomed to 
regard 4 Lapide for consultation rather than to be read. But in the compressed form, clear and easy 
style, and excellent type in which it now appears, it is a book we can sit down and enjoy." — The Month. 

“Tt is the most erudite, the richest and altogether the completest Commentary on the Holy Scriptures 
that has ever been written, and our best thanks are due to Mr. Mossman for having given us in clear, terse, 
and vigorous English the invaluable work of the Prince of Scripture Commentators."—Dudlin Review. 

‘* We have already said it reads smooth and is idiomatic, and we add, as far as we have tested it, the 
translation is close and correct. Many Priests will no doubt be glad to see at any moment in good 
English, the abundant quotations from the Fathers in which 4 Lapide is so rich.""— Zadlet. 


COMPLETION OF BURKE’S TUDOR PORTRAITS. 
HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY AND THE REFOR- 
MATION PERIOD. By S. Hunerr Burke. Complete in Four Vols. Demy 8vo. 


Price £2 17s. Either volume sold separately. ‘‘ Time unveils all truth.” 








By the same Author. 

IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. Demy 8vo, Is. post free. 

THE LIFE OF ST. BENEDICT, with a list of the Church in England, dedicated to 
St. Benedict, with the date of their foundation. Third Edition. Is. 

NOTES ON SYMBOLISM. By the Author of Motes on the Month. Price ts. 

CHRISTIANITY VERSUS INFIDELITY. 

NOTES ON INGERSOLL. by the Rev. L. A. LAMBERT, of Waterloo, New York. 
Revised and Reprinted from the Fiftieth Thousand American Edition. Second Edition. 
Price Is. 6d. ; or in limp cloth, Is. 

A CHRONICLE OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MONKS, from the Renewing 
of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the Death of James II. Being the 
Chronological Notes of Dom BENNETT WELDON, O.S.B., a monk of Paris. Edited, 
from a Manuscript in the Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, by A MONK OF 
THE SAME CONGREGATION. Demy 4to, handsomely printed, 12s. 6d. 

NEW MUSICAL WORKS BY HENRI F. HEMY, 
Author of Hemz’s Royal Modern Pianoforte Tutor, &c. 

THE CHILDREN’S MUSICAL LONGFELLOW, containing about 400 Songs for the 
I{ousehold. The Words from Longfellow. To be published in Shilling parts, each 
complete in itself, and sold separately. Part I. containing 25 Songs, now ready. 

THE CHILDREN’S UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK for Home and School. Containing 
100 Original Simple Songs. Price One Shilling. 7 ¢he press. A Specimen Page on 
receipt of a stamp. 

THE WESTMINSTER HYMNAL, for Congregational use. Containing the most 
popular English and Latin Hymns and Tunes, and also a number of New Hymns and 
Tunes, Selected, Written, and Composed expressly for this work. This Hymnal, which 
will contain about 350 Hymns and Tunes, is designed to provide Catholic Choirs, 
Congregations, Convents, and Schools, with a good, cheap, and portable Hymn and Tune 
Book. No pains will be spared to make the Westminster Hymnal as comprehensive as 
possible, so that it may be of equal service in the Country Chapel, the City Church, 
the Household, and the School. The Work will be issued in about five parts, Is. each, 
post free. Part I., now ready, containing 60 Hymns and Music. 

“‘Tf the remaining parts of the work fulfil the promise of the first number, Catholics will have to 
thank Mr. Hemy for the most useful book of its kind which has appeared in the present day.” — Zaddet, 
THOUGHTS FOR THOSE THAT MOURN. Eleventh Thousand. 1s. 

THE TREATISE OF ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA ON PURGATORY. 
Newly translated, with an Introduction on Hell and the Future State. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 

THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR SISTERS OF CHARITY, and for those 
desirous of becoming Sisters, with Heads for Mental Prayer and Consideration. Second 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Copies of the above sent post free to any part of the world on receipt of the published price. 


JOHN HODGES, 33, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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Edward the Sixth: Supreme Head. A New Historical Sketch by the Rev. F. 
G. Leg, D.D., of All Saints, Lambeth. One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Leaves from St. Augustine. By Mary H. Atuirs. Edited by T. W. ALLIEs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Rule of our Most Holy Father, St. Benedict. Edited, with an 
English Translation and Explanatory Notes, by a Monk of St. Benedict’s Abbey, Fort 
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St. Francis de Sales (The Works of). Translated into the English language 
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Vol. III., Zhe Catholic Controversy, cloth, 6s., immediately. 

Studies of Family Life, a Contribution to Social Science. By C. S. Devas, 
Author of ‘* Groundwork of Economics.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘* This work, which bears the impress of thought and scholarly research . . . merits to be read 
with careful attention.—Morning Post. 

** Both thoughtful and stimulating.” —Saturday Review. 

*¢ A welcome addition to the literature of ‘ Economics.’ ”—A/onth, 

** Tt is well worthy not merely the perusal, but the careful study of our public men.” —Wation. 
Chapters in European History, with an Introductory Dialogue on the Philo- 

sophy of History. By W.S. LILLy. Two vols., demy 8vo, 21s. 

The “ Divine Office :” From the French of L’Abbé Bacquez, of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, Paris. Edited by the Rev. Father TAUNTON, of the Congregation of the 
Oblates of St. Charles. With an Introduction by H.E. the Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. Price 6s. 

‘* The translation of this most edifying work from the walls of St. Sulpice, the source of so 
much sacerdotal perfection, comes to us most opportunely, and we heartily commend it to the use of 
the clergy and of the faithful.” —-CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

‘We believe this is the first thing of the kind in English of anything like its size and thorough 
ness, and we are sure, therefore, that many priests and religious who are bound to the Roman 
Breviary will be grateful to Father Taunton for it.” — 7addet. 

Encyclical Letter of our Holy Father, by Divine Providence Pope Leo 
XIII., on the ‘‘ Christian Constitution of States.” Latin Text, and ONLY AUTHORIZED 
translation, issued by His Holiness’ express command. Price Is. 

The English Catholic Non-Jurors of 1715. Being a Summary of the Register 
of their Estates, with Genealogical and other Notes, and an Appendix of Unpublished 
Documents in the Public Record Office. Edited by the late Very Rev. E. E. Esrcourt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Canon of St. Chad’s, Birmingham, and JOHN ORLEBAR PAYNE, M.A. 
One volume, demy 8vo. £1 Is. 

Literary and Biographical History; or, Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics. From the Breach with Rome, in 1534, to the Present Time. By 
JosEPH GILLow. Vols. I. and II. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. (To be completed in 
Five Vols.) 

Westminster Decrees—Decreta Quatuor Conciliorum Provincialium West- 
monasteriensium, 1852—1873. Adjectis Pluribus Decretis Rescriptis Aliisque Documentis. 
8vo, 6s. net. 

Flora, the Roman Martyr. In two Vols., cloth, 8vo, 8s. 
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MUSIC FOR HOLY WEEK. 


Antiphons and Responses of Matins and Lauds for Maundy Thursday, 
Good Friday, and Holy Saturday. Composed by F. DE Vico, S.J. In Three Parts, 
price 4s. each, net. 

Peccantum Me Quotidie. Palestrina. 2s. 

Cantus Passionis. Folio, 5s., net. 

Choir Manual. Part I. 3s. 6d. (Contains Music for Holy Week). 
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1. Palma on the Passion. Half bound in buckram, 53s. 


2. Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. Two Vols. 
Half bound in buckram, ros. 6d. 


3. The Baptism of the King. 5s. 

4. The Seven Words on the Cross. 5s. 
LADY G. FULLERTON’S TALES. 

1. A Stormy Life. 6s. E 

2. Constance Sherwood. 6s. 
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Mrs. Gerald’s Niece. (In the press). 


N.B. The Mother of the King, by the Rev. H. J. CoLertpce, 7s. 6d., 
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BURNS AND OATES, ORCHARD STREET. 





CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 
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London Agents:—WILLIAMS and BUTLAND, 47, Little Britain. 
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Modern Socialists and the Medieval Church. 


~~. 


THE average Social Democrat, whether in England or abroad, 
has not much affection for the Catholic Church. Of all men, 
Socialist writers of the revolutionary type are the least likely 
to be unduly prejudiced in their views of what the Church has 
done for the people, and yet in their writings one finds a full 
acknowledgment of the good work accomplished for European 
civilization, not only by the Church as a whole, but by those 
very monks and nuns that are the special bugbears of most 
anti-Catholic and anti-Christian writers. It is especially inter- 
esting to note how they see in the very wealth of the mediaeval 
Church a factor of European civilization and national prosperity, 
and in the much belauded Reformation a wholesale robbery of 
the poor and of the working classes. We propose to put before 
our readers some striking passages from recent Socialist litera- 
ture bearing on these points. They afford, considering the 
source from which they come, no slight confirmation of the 
Catholic view as to the position of the medizval Church in the 
social system of Europe. 

It is curious to note the recent progress of Socialist views 
among English-speaking peoples. Ten years ago English 
Socialists were almost unknown—to-day they are a large and 
an increasing body of men. Even the party that looks to 
Mr. Hyndman as its teacher and leader is only one group 
among many. English names that have a world-wide reputa- 
tion in literature and science appear on the lists of adherents 
of this or that Socialist programme ; not a week passes without 
a number of Socialist meetings and lectures, and the literature 
of the party is a rapidly growing one and has a wide circulation. 
No small part of this change is the work of a single man, not 
Mr. Hyndman, but Mr. Henry George may be regarded as the 
greatest teacher of Socialism among English-speaking peoples. 
When he published his now famous book, Progress and Poverty, 
he ventured to predict that it would find not only readers, but 
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apostles, and the event has justified his boldness. It certainly 
found apostles in England, and in a pamphlet form it was 
spread broadcast through the country. Mr. George only pro- 
posed the nationalization of one kind of property,—land. Mr. 
Hyndman has a far more sweeping programme, and there is 
no doubt that he has many disciples. His chief work, Zhe 
fitstorical Basis of English Socialism, is a book which has made 
its mark, and his more popular writings, which preach the same 
doctrine in more homely phrase, have found thousands of 
readers. We shall take our extracts chiefly from these two 
writers. Whatever may be thought of their political import- 
ance, they are typical men, whose writings are now among the 
acknowledged text-books of Socialism. 

First let us hear Mr. Henry George. Speaking of associa- 
tion as the basis of civilization, he notes that religion is one of 
the great means of banding men together. He admits that 
diversity-in religion has been at times a cause of strife, but he 
‘goes on to say: 


A common worship has often, as among the Greeks, mitigated war 
and furnished the basis of union, while it is from the triumph of 
‘Christianity over the barbarians of Europe that modern civilization 
springs. Had not the Christian Church existed when the Roman 
Empire went to pieces, Europe, destitute of any bond of association, 
might have fallen to a condition not much above that of the North 
American Indians.! 


And again he says: 


The progress that now goes on in our modern civilization began as 
the feudal system began to associate men in larger communities, and 
the spiritual Supremacy of Rome to bring these communities into a 
common relation as her legions had done before. As the feudal bands 
grew into national autonomies, and Christianity worked the amelioration 
of manners, brought forth the knowledge that during the dark days she 
had hidden, bound the threads of peaceful union in her all-pervading 
organization, and taught association in her religious orders, a greater 
progress became possible, which, as men have been brought into closer 
and closer association and co-operation, has gone on with greater and 


greater force.” 


In the pages, a little later, where he is dealing with the 
<auses which tended to promote the growth of political equality 
in Europe, side by side with the growth of civilization, there 
occurs another striking passage on the beneficent action of the 


1 Progress and Poverty (ed. 1885), p. 362. 2 bid. p. 365. 
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Church in the middle ages, Even its very errors do not diminish 
its value for apologetic purposes, for they show that Mr. George, 
while he thus speaks the praise of the Catholic Church, is really 
an utter stranger to it, and as hostile to it as any Low Church 
Protestant or Parisian freethinker. Here is what he says of 
the Church in the thousand years that elapsed between the 
downfall of the Roman Empire and the beginning of the 
Reformation : 


Though Christianity became distorted and alloyed in percolating 
through a rotting civilization . . . yet her essential idea of the 
equality of men was never wholly destroyed. And two things happened 
of the utmost moment to incipient civilization—the establishment of 
the Papacy and the celibacy of the clergy. The first prevented the 
spiritual power from concentrating in the same lines as the temporal 
power ; and the latter prevented the establishment of a priestly caste, 
during a time when all power tended to an hereditary form. In her 
efforts for the abolition of slavery; in her Truce of God; in her 
monastic orders ; in her councils which united nations, and her edicts 
which ran without regard to political boundaries ; in the low-born hands 
in which she placed a sign before which the proudest knelt; in her 
bishops who by consecration became the peers of the greatest nobles ; 
in her “ Servant of Servants,” for so his official title ran, who, by virtue 
of the ring of a simple fisherman, claimed the right to arbitrate between 
nations, and whose stirrup was held by kings; the Church, in spite of 
everything, was yet a promoter of association, a witness for the natural 
equality of men.® 


He adds that it was the Church herself that nourished the 
very spirit of freedom which later on flung off her yoke—a 
proposition which we might dispute, if this were the place to 
discuss the question. At an earlier page he points out that the 
property of the medizval Church was really held for public 
purposes: “The Church lands defrayed the cost of public 
worship and instruction, of the care of the sick and of the 
destitute, and maintained a class of men who were supposed 
to be, and no doubt to a great extent were, devoting their lives 
to purposes of public good,”* and as a necessary consequence of 
this fact he points out that the confiscations of the Reformation 
period, were really a robbery of the people, inasmuch as estates 
which were “ essentially common property devoted to a public 
purpose,” were “diverted from that trust to enrich individuals.”® 

Mr. Hyndman dwells at much greater length on this robbery 
ef the poor by the so-called Reformers. But before we turn to 
4 Tbid. p, 267. 
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his principal work, let us take up a little pamphlet® issued by 
the Democratic Federation, and written by Mr. Hyndman and 
Mr. William Morris, before the author of the Earthly Paradise 
set up a Socialist society of his own. In this pamphlet we are 
told : 


That the influence of the Catholic Church was, in the main, used in 
the interest of the people against the dominant classes, can scarcely 
now be disputed ; nor that the equality of conditions to start with in 
the organization itself was one of the great causes of its extraordinary 
success throughout the so-called dark ages. Catholicism in its best 
period, raised one continuous protest against serfdom and usury, as 
early Christianity, in its best form, had denounced slavery and usury 
too. ' 


And here is the account of the Reformation which these 
teachers of Revolutionary Socialism offer to the British work- 
ing man after three centuries of Protestantism, and Protestant 
teaching of history in school and pulpit : 


The Reformation in Germany was as far from being a movement of 
the people as it was in England. In France also the Protestants were 
as little representative of the peasantry as the Catholic nobles. Luther 
himself, that fierce champion of individualism, was a bitter opponent of 
the peasants in their risings against the nobles. In fact the Reformation 
everywhere, though partly directed against undoubted abuses in the 
Church, was a thorough middle-class movement, representing fully 
middle-class aspirations for individual aggrandisement here and _here- 
after. 

In England the King was shrewd enough to put himself at its head, 
knowing that more solid gain was to be had by the plunder of the 
Church than by maintaining a resolute attitude as Defender of a Faith 
that gave him nothing and took much. Thus the monasteries were 
destroyed, and the King was enabled to reconcile the barons to this 
pillage by giving them a good share of the plunder of the lands of the 
Church and the people. Nearly one-half of the land of England, 
which had up to this time been used to a large extent for public pur- 
poses, now became the property of a number of nobles and courtiers 
who recognized little or no duty of trusteeship, and who even allowed 
the public roads which the monks had kept up to go to ruin, as they 
suffered the magnificent abbeys to decay or be turned into quarries for 
building materials. Henceforth the people of England had no hold 
upon their own land ; and all the duties which the monks and nuns had 
filled in the economy of the middle ages fell into abeyance and were 


6 4 Summary of the Principles of Socialism. Written for the Democratic 
Federation by H. M. Hyndman and William Morris. London, 18$4. 
7 Tbid. pp. 10, 11. 
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left unperformed. As to the inhabitants of the monasteries, the monks 
and nuns, friars and sisters, who were turned out of their houses, they 
joined the army of miserable vagrants now yearly increasing on the 
public highways. With no means of earning a livelihood, they and the 
discharged retainers, the expropriated yeomen and discharged hinds, 
were a never-ceasing source of annoyance to the classes which had 
driven them out to starve ; whilst the very abolition of the monasteries 
which intensified the mischief, deprived these poor people of their last 
hope of succour.§ 


All this of course speaks of a past time, but very likely 
many a working man who reads it, and learns from it to look at 
a ruined abbey with very different feelings from those of the 
average Protestant, may also come to think not unkindly 
thoughts of the modern representatives of the monks of long 
ago, and to see in the walls of monastery and convent the 
homes of friends who wish him well. 

The same view is much more fully developed and defended in 
Mr. Hyndman’s principal work, The Historical Basis of Socialism 
in England. We might easily extract whole pages from its 
opening chapters, but we must be content with a few extracts, 
and summarize other and longer passages. We quote at length 
the paragraphs in which he introduces the subject of the office 
cf the Church in medizval English Society : 


The relations of the Church, the monasteries, and the clergy to the 
people were most important from every point of view. There is nothing 
more noteworthy in the history of the human mind than the manner in 
which this essential portion of English society in the middle ages has 
been handled by the ordinary economists, chroniclers, and religionists. 
Even sober, and in the main tolerably conscientious writers seem to louse 
their heads, or become afraid to tell the truth on this matter. Just as 
the modern capitalist can see nothing but anarchy and oppression in 
the connection between the people and the feudal nobles, so the authors 
who represent the middle-class economy of our times, the Protestant 
divines whose creed is the devil take the hindmost here and hereafter, 
fail to discover anything but luxury, debauchery, and hypocrisy in the 
Catholic Church of the fifteenth century. 

It is high time that, without any prejudice in favour of that Church, 
the nonsense which has been foisted on to the public by men interested 
in suppressing the facts, should be exposed. It is not true that the 
Church of our ancestors was the organized fraud which it suits 
fanatics to represent it; it is not true that the monasteries, priories, 
and nunneries were mere receptacles for all uncleanness and 
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lewdness; it is not true that the great revenues of the celibate 
clergy and the celibate recluses were squandered as a rule in riotous 
living. As a mere question of religion, Catholicism was as good 
as any creed which has ever found acceptance among men. Abuses 
doubtless there were, and most of them were bitterly attacked by 
members of the Church themselves ; tyranny and persecution there 
were too in many forms; but the Church, as all know, was the one 
body in which equality of conditions was the rule from the start. There, 
at least, the man of ability, who outside her pale was forced to bow 
down before some Norman baron whose ruffianly ancestor had formed 
part of William’s gang of marauders, could rise to a position in which 
this rough unlettered swashbuckler grovelled before him. Sixtus the 
Fifth was picked up out of the gutter; one Englishman, Nicholas 
Breakspear, Adrian the Fourth, was a poor labourer’s son; and these 
are but two instances out of thousands of distinguished ecclesiastics of 
humble birth.® 


Then he tells how the authority of the Church was used to 
check the excesses of the dominant class ; how the great art of 
the time was through religion devoted to public use; and even 
all this was trifling compared to the work done for education. 
“The conventual establishments and the parish priests did far 
more than is commonly supposed in the direction of elementary 
teaching.”!° He asks what would Oxford be to-day but for the 
munificence of bishops, priests, and nuns. Their foundations, he 
says, were largely directed to benefit the children of the 
people, and he reproaches the Church of England with 
having turned them into “mere preserves for the upper and 
middle classes.” He then proceeds to show how Church property 
was held in the interest of the people. How the parish priest was 
obliged to spend only the smallest part of his legal income upon 
himself, two-thirds of it going to the poor and to the service of 
his church. He tells how the existing account-books of the 
monasteries show how large a part of their revenues was spent 
on travellers, the poor, the sick, and in other good works, and he 
adds : 


Granting that large sums were wasted on the useless ceremonies of 
Masses and candles, that some of the monasteries had a well-managed 
refectory and an admirable cellar of wine and beer, it is certain, never- 
theless, that the abbots and priors were the best landlords in England, 
and that so long as the Church held its lands and its power fermanent 
pauperism was unknown. 


9 Historical Basis of Socialism, pp. 14, 15. E55, 
1 Pp, 16,17. The italics are our own. 
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He expresses a belief that the monks and nuns were “on 
the whole popular in England.” Even the jests at their expense 
in contemporary ballad literature were less bitter in England 
than abroad. Ina long note based on Eden’s State of the Poor, 
he shows what good work they did in the improvement of 
agriculture. They also did a great deal of useful work in con- 
structing and maintaining roads, between their various posses- 
sions. Their monasteries were inns ever open to travellers, and 
infirmaries for the sick. They did all that is now done by our 
system of parochial relief. They were public almoners, teachers, 
doctors, and nurses. They were also chroniclers, copyists of 
manuscripts, &c. 


In those times, to retire from the world in order to live in seclusion, 
or devote life to good and charitable works, was not reckoned a certain 
sign of more or less complete insanity. . . . The monkish ignorance 
and superstition of which we hear so much, the “ drones” who slept 
away their lives in comfort and ease at the cost of other men’s labour, 
were no more ignorant and superstitious than a Church of England 
pastor or a Wesleyan preacher, and were less dependent on the labours 
of their fellows than Baptist orators and Radical capitalists of to-day 
. . . That the Church, as a whole, held its lands in great part 
in trust for the people cannot be disputed; and as the children of 
the people in great part formed the hierarchy of the Church, Church 
property in land then meant something very different from Church 
property in land now.” 


How little he is influenced in these judgments by any real 
sympathy with the Catholic Church he proves by immediately 
after this expressing his belief that it would be simply absurd to 
sigh for the restoration of Catholicism in England. 

In the following chapter he shows incidentally what a useful 
place the Church and the monasteries held in the social system 
by describing the widespread misery which followed their sup- 
pression, and the general seizure of Church property. He 
probably exaggerates the extent of the Church lands when he 
estimates them at one third of the kingdom. But this is a 
matter of detail. Here is his judgment on the change effected 
by Henry the Eighth. 


The lands of the Church were, at the accession of Henry the 
Eighth, of an extent not less than one-third of the kingdom. But they 
were held in great part in trust for the people, whose absolute right to 
assistance when in sickness or poverty was never disputed. What useful 
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and even noble functions the priests and monks, friars and nuns fulfilled 
in the middle age economy, have been stated in the last chapter. Uni- 
versities, schools, roads, reception-houses, hospitals, poor-relief, all were 
maintained out of Church funds. Even the retainers who were dis- 
missed after the Wars of the Roses, were in great part kept from 
actual starvation by these conventual establishments and the parish priests. 
Not a word was heard against them in high quarters, barely a sputter 
of ridicule came up from the people against the Church, until Henry 
the Eighth wanted to form an adulterous, if not an incestuous marriage 
in the first place, and to get possession of this vast property in order to 
fill his purse and bribe his favourites in the second. Abuses no doubt 
there Were, but the object which the King had in view was plunder, and 
when booty is in the wind, it should go hard indeed but King and 
barons between them would make out every monastery in the realm to 
be a den of iniquity. . . . As to the whole infamous plot from the 
beginning to the end, it is almost enough to say that the heroes of the 
business were Cranmer and Thomas Cromwell, the victims More and 
Fisher. The manner in which our middle-class history has been 
written is evidenced by the strenuous attempts made to whitewash the 
pander and the rogue, and to belittle the philosopher and the patriot.! 


He then briefly traces the immediate effects of the suppression : 
The monks and nuns turned out to swell with their dependents 
the growing mass of pauperism ; property that had been used 
for the public advantage, appropriated by the King and his 
hungry favourites—and he concludes: 


Admitting to the fullest extent,—as who save Catholics would not 
admit ?—the need for shaking off the yoke of Rome, a far heavier yoke 
was substituted in its place. The last hold of the English people in 
their soil was torn off for the benefit of a clique of oppressors. ‘Thus 
the poor who had ever obtained ready relief from the Church, the way- 
farers who could always find food and shelter in the religious houses, the 
children of the people who repaired to the convent for guidance and 
teaching were deprived at one fell swoop of alms, shelter and schools. 
This great and powerful estate, which naturally sided with the people 
against the monarch and the aristocracy, now became a means of 
oppression in the hands of the landowners and the middle-class. Rack- 
renting and usury were henceforth sanctified instead of being denounced, 
and the Protestant Reformation became a direct cause of the increasing 
misery of the mass of Englishmen." 


All this means that in England the Protestant tradition as to 
the blessings of the glorious and immortal Reformation is fast 
breaking up. It will soon linger only in Low Church pulpits and 
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Sunday Schools. On these matters of English Church history 
the would-be organizers of a Socialist Utopia are teaching plain 
and simple truth. And it is only fair and right to recognize at 
once that these are not the only points on which they are on the 
side of truth and common sense. They oppose with sound and 
weighty argument the Malthusian theory in the form in which it 
has found favour with many non-Catholic economists, and in 
which Mr. Bradlaugh and his friends have been long seeking to 
popularize it in England. On this point they are doing good 
service to the cause of truth and morality. Without accepting 
their own economic theories, we may freely admit that their 
objections to not a few of the pet maxims of current political 
economy are sound and valid. Indeed on the negative side 
Catholic economists have several points of contact with their 
teachings; especially in the recognition of the evils resulting from 
the present relations of labour and capital, the so-called freedom 
of contract in the labour market, and the unequal sharing of the 
profits of labour, not a few Catholic writers, English, French, and 
German speak quite as strongly as even Mr. Henry George. 
But they part company with the Socialists on the positive side 
of the problem. The remedies that Catholics propose for exist- 
ing evils are very different from those suggested by the Socialist 
teachers. Catholics refuse to accept a programme of wholesale 
confiscation as a possible remedy for existing evils, and see in 
most Socialist schemes of government very terrible possibilities 
of bureaucratic tyranny on a wider scale than the world has yet 
had to endure. But these differences of standpoint and of policy 
should not blind us to the existence of many points of contact. 
In meeting an adversary nothing is gained by refusing to recog- 
nize whatever is true and logical in his position, and it would be 
a miserable piece of folly to defend existing abuses as if the very 
maintenance of social order depended upon their perpetuation. 
This was the mistake made by many excellent and well-meaning 
Catholics in France a hundred years ago. In the present hard 
and difficult times Catholics have nothing to fear if they will 
only—by acting up to the glorious traditions of the Church—let 
the world see that she is still what she always has _ been, 
the friend of the poor and the suffering, and that within her 
fold the rich and poor, the noble and the labourer are brothers. 
Everything that tends to link class with class, to bring men of 
different social station into friendly association in united work 
for the good of others, all intelligent action of Catholics in that 
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wide field where politics and economics touch, will be certain to 
ward off many dangers, and lead to results of lasting good in the 
time of trial and change on which we are very possibly about to 
enter. The poor belong to the Church by right of the stable at 
Bethlehem, and the working-men by right of the workshop at 
Nazareth. It is well they should be taught how much the 
Church has done for them in the past, no matter who are the 
teachers, for if they have learned this lesson there will be the 
more hope of their learning that the Church can do something 
for them in the present. 
i A. Td. A 























Mission Prospects on the Niger. 


HAVING given a sketch of the gradual discovery and opening 
up of the River Niger by Europeans, I wish now to draw 
attention to the great importance of this river in connection 
with Catholic missions in Africa. France has taken or 
annexed the Upper Niger from its sources as far as Timbuctoo. 
At present the possession of this large portion of Africa has 
no very real existence. But at the same time in the “ Scramble 
for Africa” France has secured that portion for herself, and 
is making continual efforts to bring it into subjection, and to 
form it into a French African Empire. Her base of operations 
lies in her Colony of Senegambia, which has its seat of govern- 
ment at St. Louis at the mouth of the River Senegal, as well 
as a naval and military station at Goree and Dakar, close to 
Cape Verd. The Senegal affords a good waterway into the 
interior in the direction of the Upper Niger, and for some years 
a railway has been in formation to connect the Senegal with 
the Niger. The cost and difficulties are both very great, and 
are much increased by the hostility of native tribes; but for 
all that France is steadily persevering, determined that all this 
portion of Africa shall afford a market for France, and as much 
as possible for France only. 

Between Timbuctoo and Boussa navigation on the Niger 
is made very difficult by cataracts and rocks. This portion of 
the river therefore acts as a broad division between the Empire 
which is being formed by France, and that which is in a more 
forward state of formation by Great Britain on the Lower Niger. 
The British Protectorate has been formally proclaimed as far 
as Lokojah, where the Niger and Binué meet. But as soon 
as this Protection is reduced to practice from mere proclamation, 
the Protectorate will quickly extend up both these rivers. This 
reduction to practice may any day be an accomplished fact 
by the establishment of some form of Government under the 
supervision of the Foreign Office. The Protectorate owes its 
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entire existence to the National African Company, which has 
gained the commercial possession of the Niger Country for some 
distance above Boussa, and on the Binué as far as Yola. It is 
this possession of the country by the National African Company 
which gives the British Protectorate its reality, and as soon as 
the Foreign Office has determined on a Constitution for this 
new possession, and given Imperial sanction to the work of the 
Company, the Niger Protectorate will form one more depen- 
dency of the British Crown. Hitherto the British possessions 
in West Africa have only existed on the Coast line, and the 
rule of the Colonial Office has been detrimental to trade rather 
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than favourable to the extension of commerce with and into 
the interior. No one who has not actually been on the West 
Coast of Africa can realize or believe in the desolate wilder- 
ness of apathetic misgovernment which has existed in the West 
African Colonies, especially in connection with the develop- 
ment of commerce, and the real civilization of the natives. But 
the Niger Empire has been formed and developed by com- 
mercial. enterprise, and is being handed over to the British 
Crown as a going concern, which is rapidly extending its 
influence far into the interior of the Central Soudan, and 
among the powerful Sultans and tribes who live there. It will 
be an Empire, the existence and welfare of which will very much 
depend upon its commercial success. 
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Public interest and attention has been much more attracted 
by the establishment of the International State on the Upper 
Congo, than by what has been going on in the countries of 
the Niger. But the Congo State is a very doubtful affair, 
owing what existence it has more to the purse and influence 
of the King of the Belgians and the wonderful personal energies 
of Mr. Stanley, than to any realities or accomplished facts of 
its own. Like the Niger, as well as the Nile, the Upper Congo 
is divided from its lower part by a long course of cataracts and 
rocks which prevent navigation between the two portions of the 
river. The Congo State is situated on the upper portion, and 
apparently its only hope or chance of commercial success lies 
in the formation of a railway, of more than three hundred 
miles in length, which may afford it that necessary con- 
nection with the Lower Congo and the ocean which is now 
broken by the cataracts and rapids in the central region of the 
river. The State is much in the position the French would 
be in on the Upper Niger if their only outlet for trade was by 
the lower portion of the river, from which they also are separated 
by cataracts and rapids. Of course it is just possible that a 
Congo railway may be made before the present century comes 
to its end, but in the meantime the International State exists 
more on paper and grants of money than in reality, and has 
as yet established no commerce or trade that can possibly 
support its existence. Nor is it easy to see how it can acquire 
any commercial success or stability until it has easy connection 
with the ocean. At present all its imports and exports have 
to be carried past the cataract region on the backs of men and 
animals before they can reach the State, or can be conveyed 
to a port where ships can receive them for conveyance to 
European markets. 

I have dwelt at length upon the commercial aspect of the 
European possessions in Africa, because the success, and even 
the possibility of missionary enterprise is so much connected 
with it. African missions have much more success when they 
go hand in hand with commercial enterprise than when they 
are launched unprotected into the comparatively unknown 
regions of the far interior. The narratives of attempted missions 
into the interior of Africa afford an unbroken tale of heroism 
and most unselfish devotion; but the tale of suffering and 
death is equally unbroken, and it seems well worthy of serious 
and anxious consideration whether it is wise to send these 
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forlorn hopes into the heart of Africa, whilst the countries 
nearer the Coast line are left either altogether neglected, or very 
scantily provided with missions. The populations on the Coast 
line are as great, and the success among the natives very much 
greater, than in the central regions, whilst the dangers are 
reduced to a comparatively small amount. 

It is quite terrible to read of the sufferings, privations, and 
deaths, both from violence and from climate, which meet the 
missionaries who are sent into the interior, to places where 
no civilized Government can afford any help or protection. 
The savage natives are very suspicious of the white man, and 
have reason to suspect that he comes to steal their land, or 
themselves in order to carry them off as slaves. They can 
realize no distinction between a missionary and any other white 
man, and the missionary is also the avowed enemy of their 
fetish beliefs which have so deep and superstitious a hold upon 
them. The climate of Africa is, and fora long time must be, 
most trying and dangerous to Europeans, and unless they are 
housed, fed, and supported in a manner suitable to the country 
and climate, their chances of preserving health or life are very 
small indeed. Yet band after band of missionaries has been 
launched into various parts of the interior of Africa to live and 
exist as they best could, with the invariable consequence of 
broken health, and many deaths. The savage natives of the 
interior are generally hostile to the white man, and especially 
to the Christian, because of the wave of Mohammedanism which 
has swept down from the North as far as the Niger river, and 
sown hatred against Christians. No white man’s life can be 
said to be safe among the greater portion of them unless it 
can be protected by force. They have no knowledge of, much 
less any belief in, unselfish charity, and therefore the missionary 
is murdered without the least compunction. There is no denying 
either the heroism or the martyr-spirit of these men. No one 
thinks of denying that these were the honours in a military 
sense of the soldiers who fell in the cavalry charge of the six 
hundred at Balaclava against the Russian army in position. 
The question is whether the same remark made bya French 
General who witnessed the charge does not apply to both: 
Crest magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre. Almost the whole 
of the West Coast of Africa is under the Government or Pro- 
tection of Great Britain and other European States. The 
missionaries there are safe, and can live in sufficient comfort 
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to make it possible to exist in the climate. At the same time 
there are quite as many heathen natives there requiring con- 
version as in the interior. I will also add with all the confidence 
of actual knowledge derived from having lived at Lagos and the 
Gold Coast, and from having been in constant communication 
with the missionaries there since I left them, that the missions 
in these neighbourhoods are doing a greater work of conversion 
among the natives than in any other part of Africa whatever. 
And although this is the case, I fear it is also true that they have 
the distinction of being worse supported and maintained than 
any other missions in that Continent. The West Coast is now 
proving itself to be the great basis for commercial enterprise in 
the interior. For the last century and more, European merchants 
have been trading at the mouths of the great rivers which 
provide waterways into the interior. And now by the Niger 
and the Congo and other rivers, Europeans are settling far 
inland in the heart of the Continent for the purposes of carrying 
on trade with the natives. Surely these are the places for 
missions. For a thousand miles the Niger is now studded with 
trading factories, and the natives are generally friendly. Thé 
National African Company has made treaties for trade with 
the great Sultans of Sokotoo, Gando and Kano, in the Central 
Soudan, and is extending its operations. Why should not 
Catholic missions be established in force in places like these 
rather than be cast helpless and hopeless into the centre? I 
also maintain they would be better placed in such parts as 
these than in Algiers, Egypt, and the North, where the popu- 
lations are Mohammedan, and therefore conversions almost 
unknown. In fact, wherever French rule prevails in the 
North, the missionaries are forbidden by law to convert a 
Mohammedan, and the missionary schools are conducted on 
exactly the same system as our Board Schools. 

In many ways Mohammedanism civilizes and improves the 
heathen negro, but it fills him with human pride, which to a 
Mohammedan is a virtue. It leaves him in the full enjoyment 
of polygamy and the possession of slaves, and it imbues him 
with an utter contempt for the Christian faith which believes 
in a crucified God, with its attendant virtues of humility and 
charity for all men, even enemies. Mohammedans may con- 
descend to make use of Christian schools so long as their 
children are not Christianized. They may also in much the 
same spirit make use of the skill of the Christians they despise 
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which affords them medical relief, as well as some useful in- 
struction in various industries which are offered to them freely 
by the missionaries. But all this is done in the spirit of 
receiving useful things from inferiors, and notwithstanding the 
immense sums of money spent upon Catholic missions among 
them, nowhere can any tale of Mohammedan conversions be 
told. A few instances of individual conversions occur here 
and there, but they are very rare. On the other hand, the 
heathen negro is open to impressions of any kind, good or 
bad, being made upon him by Europeans, and is generally 
willing.and often anxious that his children should be educated 
in a school in which Christianity is taught. 

In support of this, I may point to the very great success of 
the Protestant missions by their adopting the course of settling 
in places where there are as yet but few Mohammedans, and 
where .they are comparatively safe from violence and _ill- 
treatment. 

The Church Missionary Society commenced its work at 
Sierra Leone as far back as 1804. By 1825 no less than fifty- 
three missionaries and their wives are recorded to have died 
in the work. In 1828 a College was established there, which 
in 1876 was affiliated to Durham University. In 1845 mis- 
sions were commenced in the Yoruba country behind Lagos, 
before that place came under the Government of Great Britain, 
which event took place in 1852. In that same year a Protestant 
Bishop went to Sierra Leone, and died in 1854. His successor 
died in 1857, and the next in 1859, after which the mortality 
became less severe. In 1857 the River Niger was occupied, 
and in 1864 the negro Bishop Crowther, a native of Lokojah, 
was placed at its head, and still holds that position. This 
Society has very flourishing churches and schools at Lagos, 
as well as in Abbeokuta and other towns of Yoruba. 

A Lutheran Society, the Basle Mission, has been at work 
on the Gold Coast and as far north as Kumassi, the capital 
of Ashanti, for more than fifty years. Its Gold Coast mis- 
sionaries kept their jubilee in the year 1879. 

The Wesleyans on the Gold Coast have also lately kept 
their jubilee of missionary work there, and are also strong at 
Lagos, where last year there were seventeen various Protestant 
places of worship. Even American Protestants join in the work 
and have missionaries at Lagos. 

These missions have established 2 very great influence 
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among the natives, and have a large following among them. 
The children flock to their schools, and the native, when he 
takes to European clothes, thinks it also quite the thing to go 
to church. 

And now let us compare this with the work of the Catholic 
Church in that part of West Africa in modern times. The 
British and French Governments, European traders, and Pro- 
testant missionaries have all been established at various parts 
along the coast from the Senegal to the Niger for the last 
eighty years. The French missionaries of the Society of the 
Holy Ghost have done good work in the French Colony of Sene- 
gambia and are now advancing step by step with the progress 
of France towards and upon the Upper Niger. But when we 
leave the French colony, we find that it was not until the year 
1858 that a single Catholic missionary went to any part of the 
West Coast of Africa from the River Gambia as far as the 
Cameroon country, which lies to the south of the mouths of 
the Niger. 

In that year Mgr. de Marion Brésillac, founder of the 
Society of African Missions, was allowed to carry out his 
earnest desire to evangelize the heathen negroes, and he sent 
two priests to Sierra Leone, where he soon followed himself. 
A dreadful epidemic was raging there at the time, and they 
all died soon after their arrival. A more unfortunate place to 
go to could not have been found, as the Africans there were 
almost all Protestants of every possible variety, and most 
unlikely subjects for conversion. Mgr. Brésillac’s own desire 
was to go to the heathens further along the Coast, where he 
would find new ground. But he was not allowed to do so. 
It seems incredible, but I have it on the authority of Pére 
Planque, the present Superior of the Society of West African 
Missions, given in a report of the work of the Society, that, 
out of prudence, the missionaries were not allowed to go 
further on to what is sometimes still called the Slave Coast, 
as they would be massacred by the savage inhabitants. This 
unfortunate and most mistaken prudence prevented these 
missionaries going to countries where they would have been 
as safe as the many other Europeans who were already there, 
and where they would have begun a good work of conversion 
among the heathen instead of their lives being thrown away in 
a most unhealthy place, inhabited by freed slaves from America, 
and so saturated with the lowest types of the varieties of Protes- 
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tant heresies, that to this day the Catholic mission now carried 
on by the Fathers of the Holy Ghost has made but little progress 
among them. 

If Mgr. de Brésillac had been allowed to go on to the Gold 
Coast, he would have been as safe with the natives there as in 
any country in Europe, and safer than the clergy now are in 
France. But this great country of the Gold Coast, which has 
been frequented by Europeans for so many years; where many 
Catholics have lived and died without Church or Sacrament ; 
where Protestant missionaries have laboured for more than fifty 
years ;. where there is a vast population of negroes anxious for 
education and improvement, this great country was left without 
any Catholic mission until the year 1880. In that year two 
French priests of the Society of African Missions, Father 
Moreau and another, came to Elmina and settled there. Father 
Moreau is still Superior of the Mission, but his companion died. 
Three or four other priests are now with him, and a few Sisters, 
and their progress has been great, but the mission is so starved 
that its members find it difficult even to support themselves 
properly in that deadly climate, and are not only unable to 
develope their work beyond first beginnings, but are also unable 
to respond to invitations sent from various places asking them 
to open missions. 

Further east it has been better. In making arrangements 
for commencing missions, the Gold Coast under British Govern- 
ment was passed over, and the “prudence” which would not 
allow Mgr. Brésillac to go beyond Sierra Leone, was changed 
into what many may consider the imprudence of passing by a 
country like the Gold Coast where the missionaries would 
receive protection and assistance, and sending them to the 
specially savage region of Dahomey. In 1861, the Society 
founded by Mgr. de Brésillac sent missionaries to found the 
Vicariate of Dahomey. The attempt to carry on missions in 
Dahomey itself failed, but there has been much greater success 
at Lagos, which had come under the British Government, and 
was made the head-quarters of the Mission. The Vicariate now 
goes by the name of “Benin.” For a time there seemed but 
little hope of success, and the starvation allowance on which all 
these missions have been kept was a great cause of bad health 
and mortality among the priests, as well as of want of success in 
converting the natives. Now the Mission of Lagos, with its 
flourishing church and schools, and its numerous and increasing 
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number of branches, is a plain and remarkable proof of how 
much the Catholic Church can do among the heathen natives of 
West Africa. In 1862, when they first settled at Lagos, there 
were about three natives who made their Easter Communion. 
I went there in 1874, and when I saw the miserable barn which 
still did duty as church and school, and the mere handful of 
practical Catholics that there were, I thought the labour andi 
deaths of the missionaries had been thrown away. But things 
rapidly improved, and when I left Lagos, in 1879, to reside at 
Accra, a good church had been commenced, and the schools 
were rapidly improving both in efficiency and numbers. The 
opening of the new church made a great change for the better, 
and though it holds two thousand persons, it is now often found 
too small. The schools have five hundred children in attendance, 
and if the Fathers had the means they could double the number.. 
The crowning proof of a success which my own observations made 
me fear was impossible, appears in the fact that at the Easter of 
1884, there were nine hundred Communions in Lagos alone. 
Had this mission been adequately supported, the success which 
has attended it might by this time have affected the whole 
country which lies between it and the Niger. There is not even 
a bishop there, nor anywhere on the coast until Gabén is reached. 

The attraction which the natives in that part of Africa have 
for Catholic missionaries is most remarkable. The Superior, 
Father Chausse, accompanied by Father Holley, one of the ablest 
and most successful of the missionaries, twice made journeys 
far into the interior, going up by the Niger and returning over 
land through Yoruba, and everywhere they were received with 
the greatest distinction. The principal Chief of the Yoruba 
country offered them a large plot of ground in the middle of 
his principal town where he resides, if they would open a 
mission there. The following year Father Holley went to 
revisit him in order to see whether the offer was a real one. 
He found that the King had not only kept the ground, but had 
built a wall five feet high round it, and was ready to build them 
a residence and a church. Soon after this Father Holley died, 
and this powerful heathen monarch sent a special embassy to 
Lagos to express to the Fathers there his great grief at 
the heavy loss he and they had sustained. 

And now the question arises as to what is to be done when 
the British Government throws its protection over the advance 
of British commerce, and establishes a Niger empire stretching 
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far to the north of Yoruba into the countries of the Central 
Soudan. Protestant missions have been at work on the River 
Niger since 1857. The Catholic Church only commenced its 
work there last year, when three missionaries of the Society of 
African Missions settled at Lokojah. One of these has died, 
but two more have joined, and they hope to have a house built 
for some Sisters before long. They have taken up their residence 
at that part of the country where the steady advance of Moham- 
medanism has now reached, after sweeping down from the far 
north. As far south as a line drawn from the French colony of 
Senegambia across to Zanzibar on the east the whole continent 
of Africa may be said to have been brought under the influence 
of the Mohammedan religion. And it continues to advance 
rapidly in a southern direction. Under a powerful leader it is 
said to be now carrying all before it in the direction of Sierra 
Leone, so that it is probable that before long that part of Africa 
will also be Mohammedan. In the Niger country the Binué 
used to form a boundary beyond which the Mohammedan 
religion had not advanced ; but it has now crossed the Binué 
and is fast advancing south. There still remains a broad belt of 
country along and behind the West Coast, which is heathen, and 
is therefore ready for Catholic missions. In this belt of country 
Protestant missions have been at work for years, and each year 
are increasing and developing their work, occupying the country 
in all directions. European, and especially British influence, is 
making itself felt in the Niger-Binué country as far as Sokotoo, 
Kano, and Lake Chad, and yet with all this rapid advance of 
false religions and European power, the Catholic’ Church has 
but a few weak, and miserably provided missions scattered along 
the coast, with four Frenchmen at Lokojah to meet the over- 
whelming advance of Islam. Happily the French Society of 
the Holy Ghost has lately established a mission on the left bank 
of the Lower Niger at a place called Onitsha. I do not know 
so much about the means and resources of the missions of this 
Society as I do of those of the Society of African Missions, but 
of the latter I feel very certain that unless they can be better 
supported even in the very necessaries of life as well as of 
religion, and also largely increased in number, this great empire 
of the future must come under the withering influence and 
subjection either of Mahomet or of Luther. 
JAMES MARSHALL, 




















A Pontifical Zouave. 





Gratia Dei in me vacua non futt. 





A WELL-KNOWN novelist of the present day makes the heroine 
of one of her latest, and certainly one of her best works, assert 
that could she succeed in finding a form of faith which influences 
the lives of those who profess it, she would immediately embrace 
it. The speaker is represented as a leader of modern society, 
and this alone can explain the strange ignorance of facts 
displayed by her cynical words; the sphere of her observation 
had been limited to the false world of fashion, amongst whose 
votaries, athirst for excitement and pleasure, the true followers 
of Jesus Christ are not likely to be found. To her, and all who 
like her, are inclined to doubt that the Catholic faith possesses 
practical power to correct, enlighten, and sanctify, we would 
recommend—not perhaps so much the lives of great saints, who 
may be looked upon as a class apart, whose sacrifices and 
sufferings are foolishness to the world—as a biography such as 
the one now before us, which tells of one whose story is not a 
continuous record of heroic sanctity, but yet of whom we may 
truly say, this is one who by his life and actions “giveth 
testimony of these things and we know that his testimony is 
true.”” 

Theodore Wibaux was born on February 13, 1849, at 
Roubaix, where his father owned a large cloth manufactory. 
He was one of a numerous family of happy children, happy in 
being taught from their earliest infancy to honour and obey 
their Heavenly Father in the person of their earthly parents, to 
love one another, and to love their home, with its simple 
pleasures and sacred ties. The household presided over by 
M. Wibaux and his no less pious wife was essentially a Christian 
household ; it was under the special patronage of the Mother of 

i Théodore Wibaux, Zouave Pontifical et Jésuite. Par le R. P. du Coétlosquet, 
S.J. Paris: 1885. An English traaslation of this highly interesting work is in course 


of preparation. 
2 St. John xxi. 24. 
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God, whose statue was placed at the head of the stairs, near the 
entrance of the house. To Our Lady of the Staircase (la Vierge 
de lescalier), as she was familiarly called, both parents and 
children repaired in grief and gladness; to her they confided 
their cares and hopes; at her feet they knelt on the recurrence 
of each joyous festival or mournful anniversary, on the departure 
of any member of the family, or his return home after a tem- 
porary absence. 

For Theodore it was indeed well that he was brought up in 
an atmosphere of faith and piety, since he was far from being 
one of those good, innocent children who almost appear to have 
been sdnctified from their very birth; on the contrary, his 
character was a very faulty one, he was wilful and wayward, and 
subject to violent outbreaks of anger when thwarted. At the 
same time he was not deficient in those excellent qualities which 
are often found in a disposition such as his: generosity, warmth 
of heart, and extreme sensitiveness to rebuke or disgrace. His 
worst fault was an inveterate love of teasing, and this he carried 
to such lengths as to draw down on him frequent and well- 
merited punishments. When Madame Wibaux took her four 
eldest boys out, Theodore was the only one who gave her any 
trouble; indeed she used to say that he occasioned her more 
anxiety than all the rest of her children. Many a time the 
little culprit would disarm his mother’s anger by scolding him- 
self. “Naughty Theodore,” he would exclaim, “ you have been 
a bad boy, and vexed mamma again. For shame, for shame! 
O, mamma, can you ever forgive me and forget what I have 
done wrong?” Sometimes, however, it was necessary to invoke 
the paternal authority, which never failed to reduce the little 
rebel to immediate submission. One day, when he had been 
more than usually tiresome, a special punishment was considered 
needful, and in the evening, when the children presented them- 
selves in the habitual manner to receive their parents’ blessing 
before retiring to rest, the accustomed benison was denied to 
Theodore ; he had behaved too badly to deserve it, and he was 
dismissed peremptorily, no heed being taken of his distressed 
expostulation. The child withdrew, but not to go to bed, much 
less to sleep; he returned, sobbing, to the door of his mother’s 
room, where he remained a whole hour, acknowledging his 
fault, and entreating pardon. It need hardly be said that the 
mother’s heart was softened; Theodore was forgiven, having 
learnt by experience the power of penitence and prayer. No 
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pains were spared by Madame Wibaux to gain and keep for 
God the hearts of her children ; how often did one or other find 
by his or her bedside at night a scrap of paper bearing some 
words of caution or counsel, recommending. some act of 
devotion, or suggesting some pious aspiration, dictated by her 
thoughtful love! And if the morrow was a day of Communion, 
she would go from room to room, reading some sentences from 
the Imitation, careful that at this time, above all others, her 
children’s latest as well as their earliest waking thought should 
be given to God. Theodore repaid his mother’s watchful care 
with the most devoted affection, and the influence she thus 
obtained “over him was the means during his childhood of 
checking his impetuosity and self-will, and in after years of 
guiding and restraining his ardent and impulsive nature, capable 
of so much that was good, prone to so much that was evil. 
When seven and a half years old, he was sent to the school 
at Roubaix, where he remained for eight years, during which 
time his quickness and intelligence gained for him no less than 
twenty-seven prizes, amongst which was always the prix 
d excellence. Theodore was not naturally studious, he was too 
fond of liberty, and running wild in the open air, but he was 
conscious of his own power, and by no means indifferent to 
success. When the examinations drew near, he knew extra 
work was necessary on half-holidays and Sundays, especially if 
the prix de mémoire was to be won, and how was this to be 
reconciled with the pleasant excursions and merry games in 
which he delighted ? Ever fertile in expedients, he bethought 
himself of a plan, namely, that of inviting those amongst his 
comrades whom he considered as formidable rivals to join in the 
sports—for Madame Wibaux always made her sons’ school- 
fellows welcome—and thus prevent them from spending their 
free time in study. If they accepted, all was well; but if so 
much as one refused, nothing would induce Theodore to leave 
his books, and give an advantage to the more studious com- 
petitor; though when unsuccessful never did he betray the 
slightest ill-temper or jealousy towards his more fortunate rival. 
In the holidays he went for long country rambles, generally 
accompanied by two of his little brothers, to one of whom, 
Francis, a merry bright child, he was fondly attached, and of 
whom, notwithstanding the great disparity of age, similarity of 
character and tastes enabled him to make a companion and 
friend. Francis was naturally only too happy and proud to be 
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permitted to go out with / grand Todore, whom he adored, in 
the way many boys do a brother much older than themselves, 
as the impersonification of all that is heroic and admirable. 
And when Theodore, with his elder brother Joseph, went to 
school at Marcq, near Lille, how eagerly was the first holiday 
anticipated, to be spent at home, or rather in a long excursion 
with Francis. Alas! they were never to meet again on earth; 
before the longed-for day dawned, an attack of croup cut short 
Francis’ brief life, and Theodore revisited his home for the first 
time in order to assist at the Requiem Mass for his loved and 
loving little brother. 

The training Theodore received at the College of Marcq was 
well calculated to carry on and complete the solid Christian 
education so happily commenced under the parental roof. He 
enrolled himself in the Conference of our Lady, and became a 
zealous member of the Association of St. Vincent of Paul, 
established among and entirely managed by the boys, devoting 
to active works of charity not only almost all his pocket-money, 
but also a great part of his free time, for he knew that the 
offering of a portion of our substance is not all that God 
requires of us, He asks also that personal service which is in His 
sight a far more precious sacrifice. Nor was Theodore less exact 
in the performance of the private devotions he had imposed on 
himself; never on any pretext whatsoever did he omit one of 
them, or fail to hear Mass daily, even in the holidays, this 
fidelity being no small merit in one so independent by nature, 
so intolerant of all restraint, so attached to his own ease and 
pleasure. For his old faults were as yet unsubdued, nor, incon- 
sistent as it may appear, did his affectionate disposition and real 
kindness of heart prevent him from indulging freely his mis- 
chievous love of teasing whenever the fancy took him. At 
Marcgq, as at Roubaix, he distinguished himself by his talents 
and application, and at the end of the first year he had the 
satisfaction of bringing home the gold medal, the prize for 
rhetoric, and the highest given in the school. And when his 
mother, jealous for God’s glory, and anxious that no movement 
of pride should mar her boy’s triumph, whispered in his ear as 
she embraced him: “ You must thank God for this,” the prompt 
answer, “I have already,” gave her greater pleasure than all the 
prizes he laid at her feet. 

The next year, 1865, was not entirely uneventful for Joseph 
and Theodore. During the holidays they accompanied their 
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grandparents to the Novitiate of the Redemptorist Fathers, on a 
visit to one of their uncles who had lately entered there. The 
boys were much impressed by the cheerfulness and tranquillity 
pervading the house, and Joseph saw a place marked out for 
himself in that training school of apostles. Theodore as yet 
felt no call to the religious life, though the beauty of sacrifice 
revealed itself to him ; he would rather, he said, follow in the 
steps of the uncle after whom he was named, who spent his 
strength and finally laid down his life as a missionary in Cochin 
China. But in the commencement of 1866 his hopes for the 
future took a definite shape. The eyes of every Catholic were 
turned to Rome, and every Catholic heart throbbed with alarm 
at the perils menacing the Holy See on the withdrawal of the 
French troops. From all sides the faithful children of the 
Church flocked to fill the ranks of the Pontifical army; Theo- 
dore caught the general enthusiasm, he went to his father, and 
asked permission to enlist as a Papal Zouave. Perhaps he 
expected to meet with some opposition on account of his age, 
but he was not prepared for the reply which M. Wibaux, a man 
of prudence and practical sense, made to the proposal. ‘“ You a 
Papal Zouave,” he exclaimed, “ what an idea! You who do not 
know what self-denial or suffering is, you who are so dainty 
about your food, who cannot sleep if your bed is not arranged 
to your fancy, who cannot go without so much as a cigar that 
you want! My dear boy, you must begin by conquering your- 
self; show me in the course of the next year that you can do 
what is distasteful to nature. You dislike mathematics, set 
yourself to learn them; you are full of faults, make it your 
business to correct them ; then, perhaps, I shall think you fit to 
encounter the hardships and privations of a soldier’s life.” 
Theodore returned to school, somewhat disconcerted it is true, 
but not disheartened ; the task set before him was certainly a 
difficult one, the prospect of daily and unremitting self-denial 
and self-conquest was repugnant to ‘nature; but no matter, he 
desired the end, and he must accept the means to that end. 
Virtues cheaply acquired are of little value; those whereby 
Theodore was to be distinguished were rich spoils won at the 
sword’s point, in hard-fought and protracted warfare. All the 
energy of his nature and resolution of his will were turned in 
this one direction ; his brothers, his schoolfellows, those masters 
who were unacquainted with his secret were astonished at the 
change in him, and at a loss to account for it. What has taken 
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Theodore ? he is no longer the same boy. And where does he 
derive the strength and courage to sustain this arduous struggle ? 
He does not enter the arena single-handed ; he does not trust to 
his own determination and ardour; he has thrown himself into 
the arms of his Immaculate Mother, whom from his childhood 
he has learnt to regard as an unfailing friend and powerful 
protector. The hours of recreation are spent before her shrine, 
with tears and prayers he entreats her help; need we add the 
grace of perseverance is not denied him. He imposes upon 
himself no extraordinary and self-invented mortifications, he 
resolves to keep the rules and perform as perfectly as possible 
the duties of school-life. “I will always learn my lessons well. 
I will not begin to read until my work is quite finished. I will 
go without lunch (no small effort to a hungry lad of seventeen). 
I will overcome my dislike to . . . I will say a decade of my 
Rosary daily for one who bullies me. I will never omit to com- 
mend myself to my Patron Saints,” &c. | 
At the approach of the long vacation he foresaw that this 
period of liberty, when the restraints of school would be 
removed, would be a time of greater temptation. 





The slight victories [he writes] which I have obtained during the 
past five months encourage me; I want to show my parents that I am 
really in earnest. But I must remember how weak I am, how easily led 
astray. It is only by mortification and the strictest watchfulness over 
my tongue that I can keep up to the mark .. . I wish to be com- 
pletely changed; my hopes are high, but I need so much help!... 
Courage, Theodore [he apostrophizes himself], persevere on your way, 
you have chosen the better part, though it is the way of trial and suffer- 
ing. If one day you are a Papal Zouave, brave, patient and chaste, 
how great will be your reward in Heaven! 





Theodore had fulfilled the conditions imposed by his father, and 
he now looked for the realization of his hopes. His virtue was, 
however, to be put to a further proof, for several influential 
persons counselled delay. Theodore’s disappointment was great, 
but he submitted with outward resignation, whilst he chafed 
inwardly, and could scarcely control his impatience and regret 
when he read in the newspaper of the state of affairs in Rome. 
A breath of the supernatural had passed over his soul, trans- 
forming his character, inspiring him with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, the desire of martyrdom in the cause he had espoused. 
At length the advice of Louis Veuillot prevailed with the 
hesitating parents; their consent was given, and all was made 
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ready for Theodore’s departure, M. Wibaux arranging to accom- 
pany his son to Paris and start him on his way. On account of 
the doubt yet remaining whether Theodore’s youth and boyish 
appearance might not prove an obstacle to his acceptance, the 
younger children were left in ignorance of the object of the 
journey, and therefore, when on the last evening they all 
gathered round the family table, they knew not how long in all 
probability it would be before their brother would again fill his 
accustomed place, and the approaching separation seemed rather 
to heighten than to lessen their amusement. Madame Wibaux 
could scarcely restrain her tears, but the Christian mother 
triumphed over her natural grief, and amid her sorrow, she 
rejoiced to offer the gift of God, the child she had trained for 
His service with so much pains, back to the Sovereign Giver, 
confident that He would guard and guide him with far more 
than an earthly parent’s love and care. 

At length Theodore is on his way to Rome, in the company 
of about thirty other volunteers of different nationalities. 
Accustomed as he is to regard his future life in a supernatural 
light, the boisterous mirth of his fellow-travellers rather jars 
upon him, and he withdraws as much as possible into himself, 
to think of God and of the dear ones he has left. He enters 
the Eternal City under the immediate auspices of the Protectress 
to whom he has of late confided all his fears and his hopes, 
for it is on the feast of her Immaculate Conception that he 
arrives there. Military service at the outset offers no attractions; 
the new recruit finds nothing to alleviate the pain of separation 
but the greatness of the cause to which he had devoted himself ; 
his thoughts travel back fondly to his far-off home, he pictures 
to himself what is going on in that quiet interior; he is present 
in Rome, but he lives at Roubaix. The duties of a recruit are 
difficult and distasteful, the hardships and privations are many 
and irksome, and although the sacrifice was made freely, the 
cross is heavy, and cuts his shoulders sharply. But he has put 
on the uniform of a soldier of Christ, and he will not disgrace it 
by pusillanimity and complaining. Never for a moment does 
he repent of his project, or cease to thank God for having 
chosen him to be a defender of the Papal See. In Holy 
Communion he finds an unfailing source of courage and forti- 
tude: “Since I have been here,” he writes, “I have felt more 
and more drawn to approach the Holy Table. Never do I 
depart thence without experiencing an increase of strength, 
more love of the Cross, a greater desire for sacrifice.” 
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The journal which he wrote daily, according to the promise 
made to his parents—a promise difficult of fulfilment but con- 
scientiously kept—and dispatched week by week to Roubaix, 
is of great interest, and affords an insight not only into the 
details of his exterior existence, but also into the secrets of his 
inner life. Never does he allow human respect to deter him from 
faithfully performing his accustomed devotions at night, and in 
the morning, at the first free moment he is on his way to a 
church, happy if he can induce some comrade to accompany 
him. He is pained to find that his ideal of the Papal Zouaves, 
whom he imagined to be a sort of military order, of high 
courage and sanctity, is far from being realized by many 
of his comrades, but he is not one who will sink to the 
lower standard of those around him, rather will he raise 
them to the higher stand-point; the example of che holy 
young man, as he is called, exercises a perceptible influence 
on his companions in arms; the somewhat coarse jest, or 
equivocal anecdote is suppressed in the presence of one so 
high-minded and so pure. And more than this, his fellow- 
soldiers did all they could to make it easy for him to hear Mass 
daily, and frequently to receive the celestial food whence his 
spiritual strength was derived, and rather than forego which he 
would if necessary fast until mid-day. For Theodore was a 
great favourite ; his piety was not of a rigid or gloomy character, 
but essentially cheerful and joyous; none was more ready than 
he to add his quota to the joviality of his mess-mates if, when 
confined to the barracks, they whiled away the winter evenings 
with amusing stories, songs and games; sometimes the general 
merriment and hilarity was so great that, as he said, “to see and 
hear us was really enough to make the stern old statues relax 
their gravity.” 

But whilst Theodore gave the rein to innocent gaity, he 
firmly checked his old tendency to self-indulgence. The life he 
has chosen is one of mortification, and he will not diminish the 
sacrifice and the merit by exemptions and privileges. Most of 
the Zouaves who had the means engaged some poorer comrade 
for a trifling sum weekly to brush their clothes, clean their 
accoutrements, make their bed ; but Theodore does all himself, 
he is no longer desirous to spare himself, nor will he take his 
meals at a restaurant for the sake of having better fare; only 
sometimes, after several hours of fatiguing drill, manoeuvring 
with a knapsack on his shoulders and a heavy musket in his 
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unaccustomed hand, he acknowledges that to still the clamours 
of his troublesome appetite he is obliged to supplement his 
ordinary rations with some additional nourishment. What costs 
him most is to keep the promise made to his father not to 
smoke; this is a real privation, and what with the remarks of 
those around him, and his own longing for the solace of a pipe, 
he is often on the eve of giving way, and over and over again 
resolves to ask to be released from his promise. But the temp- 
tation is always resisted, and only serves to add to the brave 
soldier’s laurels. 

On the arrival of new recruits, Theodore’s company is formed 
into a battalion, and he found the regulations stricter and the 
work more laborious. The following is an extract from his 
letters, which, scribbled a few lines at a time during intervals of 
repose and at spare moments, are the genuine outpourings of his 
simple, pious and loving heart : 


To-day I have been sentry for the first time at San Salvator. It is 
now 10 p.m. and I am shut up with a corporal and two men in a horrid 
hole, dark and smoky. I shall have to wrap myself in my cloak 
presently, and sleep as best I can on the bare boards ; I have already 
been four hours on duty in a frightful wind. Good-night; I wish you 
all a better night than mine will be . . . Iam just off duty, having 
been on guard for two hours; my musket on my shoulder and my 
rosary held in my right hand, that is how I like to pass these solitary 
hours, alone with God, and thinking of home. When midnight struck 
I said to myself: Now everyone is asleep at Roubaix and at Marcq. I 
said as many decades as I could for those whom I love, and for them 
I offered to God all the discomforts of my lot, every step I took on my 
beat, and the time did not seem long. At one I went back to my boards ; 
but at five I had to be roused from sound slumber to go on guard 
again. Altogether I have been eight hours on duty . . . Such is a 
soldier’s life! A painful and toilsome life, entirely destitute of earthly 
compensation. But this life, accepted in a Christian spirit, is not with- 
out attractions. What a consolation to be able at night to offer to God 
a long day’s work, performed for His sake and His alone! What 
happiness to think one is a step nearer Heaven, that one has earned a 
blessing for others! May I ever regard it in this light, O my God! 
Away with all human consolations ; I wish for nothing but to rest in 
Thee, and love Thee only. 


Nature, however, will assert herself even in presence of the 
most generous resolutions, and the rosary does not take its keen- 
ness from the wind, make the floor a comfortable couch for 
the weary limbs, or prevent memory from recalling the rest and 
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comforts of home. Theodore acknowledges that when he wakes 
of a morning his heart often sinks at the thought of the hard 
day’s work before him ; but a visit to a church, a short interview 
with his confessor, a glimpse of Pius the Ninth, still more the 
privilege of receiving the Papal blessing, suffices to reanimate 
his courage, rekindle his enthusiasm, restore his cheerfulness. 
Prayer divinizes duty, and the contemplation of heavenly things 
invests his ordinary actions with, as it were, a celestial halo. 

Before the Easter solemnities—a source of great delight to 
Theodore—were fairly over, his regiment was ordered out to 
suppress the bands of brigands whom the revolutionary party 
had organized and sent out in order to prepare the way, by 
creating disturbance in the country about Rome, for the 
approach of the Piedmontese army. This taste of active service 
was an enjoyable change, and though the expedition was almost 
fruitless, it enabled the Zouaves to show what might be expected 
from them under more critical circumstances. But bravely as 
Theodore bore himself on long marches and midnight watches, 
he felt no inclination for a military career; writing to his mother 
on his return to Rome, he says: 


You will see from the inclosed likeness that I do not look much like 
a soldier yet ; in fact I never shall be one. If the time should ever 
come for me to leave the Zouaves, I should say from the bottom of my 
heart: From military life, good Lord deliver us! However, I do not 
look into the future, but abandon myself like a child into the hands of 
Providence ; God is leading me, and I follow, calm and trustful. I 
continue to struggle and to pray, for every day I see more plainly that 
in order to become a bad Christian, it is enough to leave off making any 
effort to be a good one. 


A little more leisure gave him the opportunity of taking 
excursions in the environs of Rome, and making thorough 
acquaintance with the city itself, its history, the legends of its 
saints, its venerable monuments, its sacred edifices, and the 
transformations they have undergone. On these points he 
became so learned that his services as a guide were much in 
request by French tourists; and the majority of these visitors 
being newly-married people, Theodore’s good-nature obtained 
for him the sobriquet among his comrades of Cicerone for the 
wedding-tour, or Guide for the honey-moon. 

On the outbreak of the cholera at Albano several companies 
of the Papal troops were sent thither to help in the hospitals, 
and Theodore exults at being among those chosen for this work. 
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He describes how they arrived after a long march under a 
burning sun, covered with dust and almost fainting with fatigue, 
but singing for gladness of heart. The next morning he 
hastened to hear Mass, and to unite himself in Holy Com- 
munion to the Giver of all strength, whose help he would so 
much need in entering upon duties so difficult and in many 
respects so revolting. With the most tender solicitude and self- 
denying zeal, he devoted himself to nursing the sick during the 
day, and even when the supply of linen ran short, employed 
several hours of the night in washing out the soiled and infected 
garments which had been removed from the bodies of the dead. 
What else but Divine grace could have enabled a youth of 
eighteen, formerly so fastidious and sensitive, thus to overcome 
the repugnances of nature, and when some of his comrades 
received the cross of Pius the Ninth in recognition of their services, 
to relinquish without a murmur his cherished hope of obtaining 
a similar distinction? It was in God and for God he lived and 
laboured, and this was his safeguard during a period of relaxa- 
tion and comparative idleness which ensued when, the cholera 
having abated, the soldiers’ services were no longer required in 
the hospital ; a period of severe temptation and interior conflict 
for Theodore, who was at an age when the passions clamour 
for indulgence, and the allurements of pleasure seem sweet and 
seductive. The recall of the Papal troops in order to defend 
Rome against the attacks of the Garibaldians was a fresh 
change. This campaign, which lasted two months and termi- 
nated in the victory of Mentana, seemed to teach Theodore 
what real warfare was, and augment his desire to shed his blood 
in defence of the Church. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length on this young soldier's 
first year of service, because it shows how one who was little 
more than a boy, separated for the first time from the familiar 
surroundings and safeguards of home, standing alone exposed 
to seductions of all kinds, can by God’s grace bear the test of 
danger and trial and temptation, of a hard life and rough com- 
panionship, without losing the purity of heart, the simple piety, 
the generous devotion, the childlike affection for home, that 
characterized him at the outset. The commencement of the 
second year found him unchanged, but it brought a change in 
his outward circumstances. He was promoted to be corporal, 
and sent to the depét to get the raw recruits into shape, a 
thoroughly distasteful and uncongenial task, and one for which 
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he felt himself unfitted, although he accepted it with resignation, 
and performed it zealously ; employing moreover the influence 
his new position gave him to further the cause of religion 
amongst the men. Shortly afterwards, as if to reward him, he 
obtained the privilege of a private interview with the Holy 
Father ; and all the household at Roubaix participated in the 
joy and gratitude he felt on this occasion. Before five months 
were past, Theodore was made sergeant of his corps; this pro- 
motion procured for him better quarters, pleasanter companion- 
ship, and the leisure to read, the lack of which had hitherto 
been for him a great deprivation. 

It is to be regretted that space prevents us from giving, as 
we fain would, copious extracts from Theodore’s letters home, 
full of interest as a narrative, apart from the pleasing picture 
they present of a pious and heroic soul. Their arrival was an 
event in the quiet household ; read and re-read, and even tran- 
scribed, they passed from hand to hand, until the circle of 
readers was a far more extensive one than the writer contemplated 
Through the medium of friends and relatives visiting Rome, or 
of letters to his comrades from the neighbourhood of Roubaix, 
Theodore obtained knowledge of the fact, and it is easy to 
conceive the chagrin caused to him by the thought that the most 
sacred feelings of his heart, the avowal of his infirmities and his 
aspirations, were made the property of comparative strangers. 
Worst of all, some persons were so indiscreet as to compliment 
him upon his letters; and the matter getting wind, became a 
subject of good-humoured raillery amongst the Zouaves. “I try 
to laugh it off, and swallow my mortification in secret,” Theodore 
wrote to his eldest brother, whom he entreated to interfere to 
spare him this humiliation ; “but I feel as if I dare not write 
freely to you any longer.” And again, when about to ask for 
leave of absence to revisit his family, he feelingly alludes to the 
same topic: “I am afraid you will be disappointed when you 
see me as I really am, not the model of virtue, whose letters are 
said to contain such beautiful sentiments, but an ordinary 
mortal, endowed with an ample share of human frailties and 
passions.” 

At the close of 1869, a three months’ furlough was granted, 
and Theodore sped northwards, to enjoy once more the delights 
of home life. But this happiness was not unmixed with sacri- 
fice; before the expiration of the allotted period, a letter 
from the chaplain of the Pontifical troops recalled him to 
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Rome. Obedience to this summons cost him dear; but the 
words frequently on his lips, “All for Thee, O my God!” 
express the principle of his actions, and may be termed a 
summary of his inner life. From this time Theodore’s expe- 
rience of military life as a Zouave was far more agreeable ; he 
had lighter work and greater liberty, and could take long country 
rambles, as of old he loved to do, since his company was 
stationed in the outskirts of Rome until the opening of the 
Vatican Council, when he received orders to return, and was 
promoted to the rank of sergeant-major. The duties of this 
new office were more arduous and engrossing, and prevented 
him from taking part in the festivities, or seeing much of his 
father, who was in Rome at that time. 

The outbreak of the war with Germany in July, 1870, awoke 
the patriotism of all the French who were serving in the Papal 
army, and they longed to engage in the defence of their country. 
Sergeant-Major Wibaux, whose company was then stationed at 
Acquapendente, chafed, as many others did, at the inaction 
of their comparatively easy life in that picturesque and poetical 
little town. But ere long there was work enough for them in 
Italy, for the Government had resolved on occupying the capital, 
and on one side or another, no less than 60,000 men invaded 
the Papal territory. The Zouaves hurried back by forced 
marches to Rome; never was enthusiasm higher, the desire for 
conflict keener. Pvo Petri sede! for this each and all were 
anxious to lay down their lives. But, as is well known, the 
Pontifical troops were disbanded, after a brief conflict: 
proudly and sorrowfully, with tears of disappointment and 
regret, amid the taunts of the exultant Piedmontese, they with- 
drew from the city where all nationalities had been merged in 
devotion to a common cause; the French contingent, consisting 
of 600 men, embarking immediately for Toulon, in order to 
offer their services to the land of their birth, since their presence 
was no longer needed in the land of their adoption. One stipu- 
lation they made: the little band was not to be dispersed, but 
to remain under the command of their beloved leader, M. de la 
Charette. On landing, the Zouaves met with an enthusiastic 
reception, for the revolutionary spirit had not yet penetrated to 
the southern provinces, and the uniform they wore was in itself 
enough to give them prestige in the eyes of the common people. 
When, however, they moved northwards, all was changed; on 
arriving at Tours, the champions of the Church were not well 
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pleased at having to assist at an ovation in honour of Gambetta, 
the heroes of Mentana at finding themselves side by side with 
reinforcements brought by Garibaldi. 

The disastrous course of the Franco-German War is too 
familiar a tale to need repetition here; suffice it to say that 
Theodore Wibaux formed part of the gallant but unfortunate 
army of the Loire, and shared in all the untold miseries which 
gross mismanagement, ignorance, and treachery brought on the 
soldiers of France. Even his hardy frame could scarcely with- 
stand the long marches, the scarcity of provisions, the want of 
proper clothing, the constant exposure to inclement weather. 
“We are always wet through,” he writes; “at night we lie on 
the sodden ground, and I really expect some morning to find 
a crop of mushrooms on my back. My feet are so swollen with 
the damp that I can hardly force them into my boots, which 
the same cause has unfortunately had the effect of contracting.” 
But he bears all cheerfully, without a word of self-pity. Dzeu et 
la patrie! this is his motto. Alas for France that amongst 
her sons such soldiers were so scarce! Despite occasional 
attempts at gaiety, however, the tone of his letters was changed ; 
he no longer wrote with the joyous hopefulness of former days. 
In addition to the sadness he felt on account of the national 
calamities and dishonour, a family sorrow at this time was 
weighing heavily on his spirits. Wéillebaud, his eldest brother, 
the confidant of his joys and griefs, his counsellor and friend, 
had for some months past been suffering great pain in the 
shoulder in consequence of a severe sprain of the right arm. 
All remedies proved inefficacious to allay the swelling and 
inflammation, so that at length it was deemed advisable to 
amputate the arm. This was, however, of no avail: large 
abscesses formed, and the shoulder, honeycombed by these, 
presented the appearance of a vast wound, causing constant 
and agonizing pain to the sufferer. In the beginning of April, 
1871, he seemed to be sinking so rapidly that Extreme Unction 
was administered, and Theodore was hastily summoned to see 
him for the last time. But Willebaud’s life was prolonged for 
‘two more months, during which period—a period of indescribable 
anguish, and yet of unspeakable consolation—Theodore watched 
by him, dressing his wound, nursing him, lifting him about with 
the tenderness and skill of one who had been trained in the 
‘cholera hospitals at Albano, profiting meanwhile by the example 
of patience and holy resignation exhibited by his saintly brother. 
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When the last sad offices were over, Theodore again took leave 
of his family and rejoined his regiment, although one might 
have thought that, peace being now restored to the country, his 
afflicted parents might have been spared the pain of another 
parting. But no; they had given their son to God, and they 
would not reassert their claim over him. Shortly after his 
return to the tedium of garrison life at Rennes, however, an 
event occurred of great importance to his destiny. The Minister 
of War proposed to M. de la Charette that the Volunteers of the 
West, as his legion was termed, should be constituted a regular 
regiment, and incorporated into the French army. The General 
did not think himself justified in making the permanent transfer 
to the service of the Government—not knowing what party 
might come into power—of a regiment formed for the defence 
of the Holy See, consecrated to the special service of the 
Church. He therefore declined the offer, and requested that 
the regiment might be disbanded ; an official order to this effect 
was issued, and the Pontifical Zouaves from thenceforward ceased 
to exist. Sorrowfully the brave members of the corps laid aside 
the uniform which they had been so proud to wear, bade farewell 
to their General and each other, and dispersed to their several 
homes, solacing themselves with memories of the past, and with 
the hope that at some future day they might again meet under 
the sunny sky of the South, within the walls of the Eternal 
City. 

This brings us to a fresh epoch in Theodore Wibaux’s life. 
Hitherto his path had been straight before him ; he had only to 
follow the plain leading of Providence ; now he comes to a 
standstill; he arrives at a spot where many roads met; he 
knows not whither they lead, or which to choose. His parents 
see that he is unsettled, undecided, unhappy ; they do not seek 
to influence his decision, they only require that he should occupy 
himself for the present, and for this end he enters his father’s 
house of business. But the hours passed in the office are leaden- 
footed, he is eager to escape from ledgers and invoices to the 
open country, to be alone with his own thoughts, to answer the 
importunate question: What is my future to be? We have 
seen that Theedore’s character was not one to rest satisfied with 
compromises and half-measures, that he would offer to God a 
perfect and complete holocaust, or none at all ; and yet, by one 
of those strange contradictions not uncommon in the spiritual 
life, instead of applying himself to ascertain what God would 
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have him do, and following the Divine call with docile obedience, 
he now seems determined wilfully to close his eyes and stop his 
ears, that he may not see the guiding hand, or hear the word of 
command. Had he not had enough of sacrifice? Must his 
natural inclinations ever be fought against, thwarted, and re- 
pressed ? Might he not at last enter on a period of rest and 
enjoyment ? Theodore struggled in vain against the increasing 
conviction that another and a greater sacrifice than he had yet 
made was required of him. “TI feel I must leave the world, or 
I shall lose my soul,” he wrote to a friend. But still he hesi- 
tated; he caught at every pretext for postponing as long as 
possible the decision he alike dreaded and desired; had his nature 
been weaker, or grace less persevering, the result of this pro- 
longed interior conflict might have been different to what it was. 
The death of an uncle, occurring not long after that of his 
brother, renewed the impressions the latter had made upon 
Theodore, much of the good effect being doubtless due to the 
intercession of that pious uncle, whose earnest prayer it had 
been that God would take complete possession of his nephew’s 
soul, and who offered in this intention the sufferings of his last 
illness. 


There is nothing [such are Theodcre’s own words] like death to 
make us see things in their true light. As one misses one fond familiar 
face after another, one feels the want of some bond which cannot be 
broken, and this can only be found in God. Iam a prey to the most 
miserable uncertainty; I am not happy, I have no enjoyment in my 
life, I drag on from day to day. I need some fixed rule to control my 
impulses and subdue my imagination, or I shall be useless to others, 
and only a burden to myself... . In less than an hour’s time I am 
leaving for St. Acheul [the Jesuit Novitiate at Amiens], to seek en- 
lightenment from on high. If I only could think the result of this 
retreat would be what I desire—but that is more than I deserve. An 
oppression seems to weigh on me; the church bell is tolling for a 
funeral—it is as if all my hopes were being borne to the grave. I am 
going with a heavy heart; if I find the way to be happy, you shall hear 
what it is. 


Theodore’s cousin Henry was then at St. Acheul, having just 
made his vows there. Madame Wibaux had written to apprise 
him of her son’s coming, mentioning the day and hour when he 
would arrive. That day passed, and the next too, and Theodore 
did not make his appearance; on the third day, Henry, when 
out walking, to his astonishment encountered his cousin 
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sauntering idly through the streets of Amiens. His surprise 
at the meeting was equalled by Theodore’s embarrassment. 
How had the interval been spent? In lounging about the 
cafés, going to the theatre, reading novels. When begged to 
repair at once to St. Acheul, where he was expected, Theodore 
made excuses, alleging he was engaged to dine that evening 
with an old comrade and would go on the morrow. Henry’s 
cousin, seeing this was but a flimsy pretext suggested by the 
wish for delay, quoted Madame Wibaux’s name, and Theodore 
rather sullenly consented to go with him. The exterior of 
St. Acheul does not at first sight present a cheerful aspect, and 
an unfavourable impression was made on the reluctant guest ; 
he would not stay then, he said, but would return the next day 
to begin his retreat. Just then the bell rang for Benediction ; 
it was the 8th of December, Theodore could not refuse to offer 
a prayer to his Immaculate Mother on her feast, on the anni- 
versary too, of his entrance into the Pontifical army. Who can 
say whether this apparently trivial circumstance did not decide 
his eternal destiny, whether this concession was not the first 
link of the chain which was to bind him inseparably to his 
God? Benediction being over, Theodore allowed himself to be 
“incarcerated,” and the dreaded retreat was begun. When in 
the course of the Exercises, the day of election came, it found 
him calm and tranquil, firmly resolved to offer himself to God in 
the Society of Jesus. Up to that time the enemy of souls had 
left him to pursue his retreat without molestation, this was 
however only a ruse to throw him off his guard before a more 
furious onslaught was made. The time came for Theodore to 
acquaint his parents with his determination, but then his heart 
failed him ; he could not break altogether with the past, he 
could not renounce all hope of again wearing the uniform, all 
prospect of distinguishing himself in the future. He burst into 
invective against the Fathers, he would not listen to those who 
had directed his retreat, and indeed no one was willing any 
longer to undertake the charge of so intractable a soul. But 
God often makes the weak prevail where strong ones fail, and a 
letter from his mother served at this crisis to still the tumult of 
his mind. ‘Keep up your courage, dear boy,” she wrote, “think 
of your all-powerful Mother in Heaven. Rather would I never 
see you again, than know that you had left St. Acheul, and lost 
your vocation.” 

The faith of this pious mother—his best friend, as he loved 
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to call her—and the terms of endearment in which she addressed 
him, brought tears to the young man’s eyes; like St. Peter, 
troubled when the wind rose and the waves ran high, he heard 
the voice of the Divine Master bidding him fear not, and calm 
succeeded the storm. He opened the /imztation, and his eyes 
happened to fall on these words: Udi est fides tua? sta firmiter 
et perseveranter. No more was needed ; taking up the pen, he 
at once wrote to tell his parents what great things God had done 
for his soul, and that thenceforward he would fight for the 
Church not with the arm of flesh, but with spiritual weapons. 
Never until the day when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed, will it be known to what an extent the almost inspired 
words of the /imztation have directed the conduct of God’s 
children at some critical turning-point of their lives. 

And now it will be thought all is over, and the triumphs of 
grace complete. Not so, reader; the old nature is vanquished, 
but not extinguished ; and ere she falls to rise no more, she will 
make one more effort to regain the mastery. The sight of the 
railway-station as he walked through the town was, strange to 
say, enough to awaken in Theodore a wild, irresistible longing 
for liberty, and again his vocation seemed to quiver in the 
balance. But he had early learnt to trust in the Mother of 
Mercy, and she did not allow the recruit to draw back at the 
very moment of his enrolment in the spiritual army of St. 
Ignatius ; his entrance into the Novitiate put an end to his 
painful vacillation, and he declared that day to be the happiest 
of his life. The habit of obedience and exactitude acquired by 
the military training he had undergone made it less difficult for 
him than for many others to conform strictly to the rule, and 
though temptations to discouragement were not wanting, they 
were bravely resisted. Ere long his very countenance reflected 
the peace and serenity of his soul, so much so indeed as to 
attract the notice of strangers, who would ask who was that 
novice who looked like an angel, so devout and recollected was 
his expression. His fervour was carried almost to an excess: 
when any special favour or grace was to be obtained, he 
battered the gates of Heaven with storms of prayer, invoking 
all the saints to aid him with their intercession, as one who 
would take no refusal. At one time, in his anxiety to prevail 
with St. Joseph, he constantly carried about with him in his 
hand a small statuette of the Saint, until one day whilst helping 
himself to soup, he chanced to let it fall into the tureen, thereby 
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provoking a shout of laughter from the assembled novices. But 
the homage he paid to other saints was far surpassed by his 
devotion to our Lady, for whom he cherished a truly filial 
affection, in whom he placed the most unbounded confidence. 
“T have laid firm hold of her mantle,” he said, “and I shall 
cling to it to the last.” His rosary was seldom out of his hand, 
in fact, he was sometimes spoken of as “the big Jesuit who is 
always saying his beads.” Shortly before his death, he drew up 
a list of all the benefits he ascribed to her intercession, a bouquet 
of spiritual favours which forms an epitome of his whole life. 
We cannot follow Theodore Wibaux step by step throughout 
the course of philosophical and theological studies, upon which 
he entered when his novitiate was ended. During the long years 
St. Ignatius devotes to the process of forming and training his 
warriors, wisely hiding them from the eyes of the world until 
they can be sent forth fully armed and equipped for the battle, 
he was not specially distinguished from his fellows except by his 
scrupulous fidelity to the rule, and the sort of prestige his 
previous life gave him. At recreation and out walking his light- 
hearted gaiety and readiness to relate amusing episodes of military 
life, to give entertaining descriptions of his experiences under the 
walls of Rome or on the banks of the Loire, made him a most 
delightful companion. And when he became one of the 
professors of the Jesuit school at Boulogne, he could offer his 
pupils no greater inducement to diligence than the promise of a 
story ; with breathless attention they listened, while for their 
amusement, “thrice he fought his battles o’er, and thrice he 
slew the slain;” for in the breast of every boy there is an 
innate love of military exploits. Father Wibaux (as he was 
then called) who never let it be forgotten that he had been a 
soldier, cultivated to the utmost this soldierly spirit amongst the 
boys of his class; all both in the school-room and the play- 
ground went on according to military method and with military 
exactitude. Nor did his enrolment in the spiritual militia in 
any wise lessen the affection he felt for his regiment; he kept 
up an undiminished interest in his old comrades, greeting them 
warmly when they came, as they often did, to visit him, giving 
them help, counsel, and encouragement. A considerable portion 
of his letters at this time were addressed to former Zouaves ; 
he considered his correspondence as a means of doing good, and 
it was as voluminous as ever; one wonders how he found time 
to fill page after page of the closely-written sheets, which 
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reveal the same real heartfelt piety as of old, but a piety 
elevated and dignified by the zeal and power of an Apostle. 
“It makes one quite ashamed to read Theodore’s letters,” 
remarks a friend of his, himself a religious. 

In 1877, to the great regret of the boys, Father Wibaux was 
moved to St.Acheul, for his philosophy. He remained there 
until, in August, 1880, the community was compelled to disperse, 
in consequence of the decrees of the Government against the 
Society being putin force. Theodore was sent home to his parents 
at Roubaix : “You must look on your mother as your religious 
superior,’ the Father Provincial said to him, as he took leave of 
him. Theodore interpreted these words in their most literal 
sense, and acted on them with scrupulous fidelity. 

At the close of the vacation he received orders to repair 
to Jersey, where the exiles had found a place of refuge, 
that he.might commence the four years’ course of theological 
study which was to prepare him for the priesthood. Little did 
his mother think as she bade her son farewell, that this parting 
was a final one. But from the hour he set foot on the shores of 
the isle, an interior voice seems to have whispered to the 
fervent religious that the time of his earthly sojourn was fast 
drawing to a close. L¢ vos estote parati are words which con- 
stantly recur in his writings; the remembrance of death, the 
solemn thought that he would shortly be summoned to meet his 
God, appears to have been always present to his mind. On 
February 12, 1881, the thirty-third anniversary of his birth, he 
renewed in an especial manner the sacrifice he had made of 
himself to God, in union with the Saviour, who at that age 
suffered for us upon the Cross. May we not almost imagine 
this act on the part of one who had given such abundant proof 
of his loyal devotion to the Holy See, to have been an 
unconscious response to the words of the Supreme Pontiff, 
who only a few weeks previously, speaking to a Jesuit Father, 
had expressed his conviction that generous souls would not be 
wanting—above all in the Society of Jesus—who would freely 
offer themselves as expiatory victims to appease the anger of 
God and implore His mercy for the Church and for France? 
And was it not in this same intention that during the last months 
of his life, Theodore made himself an Apostle of the Sacred 
Heart, omitting no opportunity whether by letter or in conver- 
sation, of exhorting all with whom he came in contact to 
cultivate and propagate this beautiful and salutary devotion ? 
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In the end of May, Theodore, who had been over-exerting 
himself, was attacked by inflammation of the bowels, which in a 
few days reduced his strength so greatly that it was thought 
advisable to send for his father. M. Wibaux came without 
delay: on his arrival he found a change for the better had taken 
place, and the patient was considered almost out of danger, but 
in a day or two the complaint returned with redoubled violence, 
so as to leave little hope of recovery. Throughout his short 
illness, Theodore remained perfectly calm and self-possessed, in 
fact it might have been thought that he was entirely free from 
pain, though in reality he suffered acutely, had he not occasion- 
ally remarked : “I feel as if I were cut in two with the pain.” 
When it was proposed to administer to him the last sacraments 
he acquiesced without a sign of surprise, as if it were a matter 
of course ; and on the morning of Saturday, the 1oth of June, he 
peacefully closed his eyes on the battlefield of life. 

On the self-same day one of his brothers returned home from 
Jerusalem, whither he had gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places, bringing with him a letter which Theodore had entrusted 
to him, to be laid for a few moments in the cavity on Mount 
Calvary, wherein the Cross had rested. This letter was read by 
Madame Wibaux after she had received intelligence of the 
writer’s death. It is couched in terms of the most simple and 
touching humility, and contains a summary of what he most 
desires for himself and others ; at the close, after entreating his 
Mother in Heaven to assist him in his last moments, he adds 
with childlike faith the letters R.S.V.P. He had not to wait 
long for the reply; Jesus and Mary sent for him, that they 
might give him their answer in person, vend accipe coronam, 
ELLIS SCHREIBER. 














Chapters on Theology. 
THE CHURCH. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

THE Baptist had prophesied, in the desert, of Judza, that “the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand.” Who should found it and 
rule over it had not, at first, been shown to him. He knew 
only that it was “one mightier than himself,” one “the latchet 
of whose shoe he was not worthy to loose,” one upon whom, it 
had been promised, he should “see the Spirit descending and 
remaining,” as a sign that the expectation of Israel was about 
to be accomplished. In the older dispensation, David the son 
of Jesse had been consecrated King, in Bethlehem, when the 
Word of the Lord was spoken to Samuel: “ Arise, and anoint 
him, for this is he;” and now at the close of the Baptist’s 
preaching, when there came to him “ Jesus from Galilee, to the 
Jordan,” the promised sign was given, and John recognized the 
King of the new Kingdom: “I saw the Spirit coming down, as 
a dove from Heaven, and It remained upon Him. And I saw, 
and I gave testimony, that this is the Son of God.” 

Jesus Christ accepted and affirmed this Kingship attributed 
to Him by the Baptist. It has been pointed out that He is 
distinguished from all the other prominent characters of Jewish 
history by His unbounded personal pretensions ; and, reverently 
understood, the statement is a true one, and the truth it tells is 
only what we should have looked for. That it is true is evidenced 
in part by the aspect of His life with which we would deal more 
immediately at present. The Baptist had rejected all the honours 
offered to him, and declared that he was “not the Christ,” not 
Elias, not a prophet, only “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” Contrast with this the speech and actions of our 
Lord. He not only assumed an authority and required an 
obedience such as no God-sent messenger of previous times had 
ever called for; not only explained the Law, speaking “as no 
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man ever spoke before,” and rejected scornfully the false glosses 
put upon it by the Pharisees ; not only accepted freely and as 
His due the reverent worship pressed everywhere upon Him; 
but by word and act, sometimes obscurely, at other times more 
clearly, in parable and allegory and explicit declaration, He 
claimed for Himself the sovereignty of a world-wide Kingdom. 
He sent His disciples to give warning that “the Kingdom was 
come nigh;” He told the Pharisees it was “already in their 
midst ;” He represented its growth and spread under the most 
varied images—of seed and tree and flock and family; while 
everywhere He Himself was the great central figure in it. 
“When He knew that they would come to take Him by force 
and make Him King,” He did not wish the work of His 
Ministry to be disturbed and hindered, and so He withdrew 
“into the mountains alone;” but there was no denial of His 
kingly dignity. When the mother of the sons of Zebedee would 
have Him promise that they should sit by Him in His Kingdom, 
He refused to speak the promise, while yet He implied the 
reality of the Kingdom. When the multitudes led Him in 
triumph through Jerusalem, and filled the air with their 
hosannas: “ Blessed be the King who cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” His answer to the Pharisees, who bade Him 
rebuke their zeal, was only this: “I tell you, if these should 
hold their peace, the very stones would cry aloud.” When the 
chief priests and ancients accused Him before Pilate, and the 
timid judge questioned Him upon the charge: “ Art Thou a 
a King then?” calmly and unhesitatingly He made the 
solemn avowal: “Thou sayest that I am a King.” And the 
sentence which was borne before Him, when “He went forth 
to Calvary” to die, which was fixed above Him, as a titulus, 
upon His Cross, that all men might learn the crime for which 
He was condemned, was this: “Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews.” 

There are few more tragic incidents in the human history 
of nations than the frenzied scene before the Roman Governor, 
in which Jewish hate overawed the Gentile’s sense of right and 
mercy, and priests and people joined to murder the Messiah, 
because He claimed to be their King. “ All the prophets pro- 
phesied only of the days of the Messiah,” says one of their 
Talmudic writers ; and the prophets had predicted His coming 
with hardly greater clearness than they had His royal state. It 
was not more absolutely certain that He was to be born of 
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David’s line than that He was to sit upon David’s throne. The 
least lettered amongst the faithful people knew well that a 
Kingly Saviour had been promised to them. Not a synagogue 
in Palestine, nor of the “ Dispersion” in the East or in the 
West, but had been often witness to such public prayers as that 
by which the Targum renders the opening verse of the seventy- 
first Psalm: “ Give the sentence of Thy Judgment to the King 
Messiah, and Thy Justice to the Son of David the King.” It 
is more than doubtful whether the ancient Rabbis understood 
the nature of hereditary sin, and therefore apprehended rightly 
the supreme need of a Redeemer ; it may be questioned whether 
they knew and taught the doctrine of His Divinity, as it is held 
by the Christian Church at present; there may have been a 
wide uncertainty as to the time and some of the other circum- 
stances of His coming; but there was none whatever as to the 
royal part He was to bear in the great national restoration. In 
the darkest days of their adversity, after David’s kingdom had 
been rent by schism, when Jerusalem itself lay desolate and 
ruined, and Israel and Judah had been scattered before the 
conqueror, their exile was lightened by the hope that the out- 
casts should return, “like a bird out of Egypt, and like a dove 
out of the land of Assyria,” that the boundaries of the restored 
kingdom should be extended far beyond the provinces over 
which David ruled, and that the King Messiah, who was to 
raise up and govern the new monarchy, should far exceed in 
power and splendour all that tradition had preserved for them 
of the first founders of His line. “Happy are they who shall 
live in His days (says the Psa/terium Salomonis), in the reunion 
of the tribes, when God will raise up a prince of the house of 
David, to rule over Israel. He will gather together a holy people, 
to rule over them with justice, and will not suffer unrighteous- 
ness in their midst. He is a righteous King and one taught of 
God ; He will bless the people of the Lord with wisdom ; and 
He is pure from sin, and He will rule over a great people.” 

At the time with which we are more nearly concerned here, 
and to which the Psalter of Solomon belongs, this faith in the 
resurrection of their country became a principle of new popular 
life and vigour. With the accession of Herod and the utter 
destruction of the Asmonzan dynasty, arose the party of the 
Nationalists, or Zeaiots, or Cananzans—a fourth party, as 
Josephus calls them, since they had other aims and strove to 
realize them by other means than those of the Pharisees, the 
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Sadducees, and Essenes. They refused to recognize a merely 
temporal ruler as absolute lord ; but were willing to accept any 
one as leader who gave promise of setting up again the Divine 
Government of Davidic or even Maccabean times. Their ideal 
may have been, and probably was, a democratic rather than a 
monarchical Kingdom of God on earth; but they were earnest, 
at least, that God’s Kingdom should be established; they laboured 
eagerly to realize it, and they were ready to shed their blood 
freely in its cause. Witness their slaughter, under Ezekias, 
when Herod first became Governor of Galilee, and the numbers 
that followed the standard of Judas “in the days of the enrol- 
ling.” Their main strength lay among the hardy hill-folk round 
Gennesareth ; but they had numerous adherents through Judza, 
and in Jerusalem itself; and everywhere they gave expression 
and new strength to the intense longing for the Messianic 
Kingdom. At the time of our Lord’s first Ministry in Galilee 
the Jewish world pulsated with feverish expectancy; and the 
Baptist only summed up its burning desires and eager hopes, 
when he sent to ask: “ Art thou He that should come, or look 
we for another ?” 

This being the state of the Jewish mind, it is not difficult 
to understand their conduct towards our Lord. They would 
willingly, even eagerly, have acknowledged Him for their King, 
if He had consented to wear a royalty such as they had looked 
for. But this He would not do. They had hoped for a Messiah 
who should be a Warrior King, “who girds his loins, and sets 
the battle in array, and slaughters every enemy,” who purifies 
and beautifies Jerusalem, brings back the Dispersed of Israel 
from the furthest ends of the universe, establishes the ‘“ Kingdom 
of Heaven,” with the Holy Land for its centre, and its power 
a King, therefore, in whose gift 





extending over all the nations 
are high honours and boundless riches for his favoured friends, 
and whose reign is to secure for every child of Abraham freedom 
and peace and plenty. No wonder that a Christ who asserted 
before Pilate the Kingship for which He was condemned to die, 
and yet, in the same breath, declared that His “ Kingdom was 
not of this world,” should have seemed to make a mockery of 
their national aspirations; no wonder that the friends who 
witnessed His lofty claims, and mighty deeds, and _ persistent 
life of lowliness, should have “gone out to lay hold on Him: 
for they said He is become mad;” no wonder that the very 
Apostles themselves, admitted to His confidence, instructed by 
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Him in “all the counsel of God,” should yet have been puzzled 
by the seeming contradiction of His life and preaching, scan- 
dalized at the prediction of His Sufferings and Death: “ Be it 
far from Thee, Lord, this thing shall not be unto Thee ;” should 
have been scattered, “like sheep without a shepherd,” when 
their hopes of earthly greatness seemed blotted out in the 
tragedy of Calvary ; and even in the glory of the Resurrection 
should have still clung to the fond fancy of their nation : “ Lord, 
wilt Thou at this time restore again the Kingdom to Israel ?” 

The ground of quarrel, therefore, between the Jews and 
Christ was this: He would be a King, and found a Kingdom 
widely different from what they hoped for. It is idle to con- 
jecture what might have been, had the Jews understood aright 
the true lessons of Messianic prophecy—how far, for instance, 
the Messiah, accepted by them as the Founder, primarily, of a 
spiritual monarchy, would have also realized their hopes of 
national greatness. It was their evil fortune to misconceive the 
nature of His Mission ; it was their heinous crime to cling to 
this misconception, even when He set the truth before them, 
and authorized it by the mighty works that would have drawn 
Sodom and Tyre and Sidon to repentance. 

But what, then, was the new Kingdom Christ wished to 
found ; what the royalty which He laid claim to? Was it some- 
thing literal and real, or only a figure and a shadow, such as 
wise and noble minds may be said to claim in every age? 
“Did Christ die,” as it has been asked, “for a metaphor ?” 

Two paths are open to us in this investigation—one to take 
the State which is said to have been established by Him, which 
is a fact of history visible and tangible as any other with which 
history deals, to examine its constitution, search its records, and 
study its development ; to grasp its present social life, the ends 
it aims at, and the means and the measure of their accomplish- 
ment ; to judge it in those whom itself puts forward as the 
fairest embodiment of its tendencies and spirit—and then inquire 
whether it can be traced back to Christ as its Founder, and 
whether it realize, with more or less completeness, His Divine 
plan. For the world bears witness that vast numbers of men 
around us accept Christ as the Founder and Legislator and 
Supreme Judge of a Divine State, to which they give His 
Name, and membership in which they value highly. It is not 
bounded by the limits of any of carth’s kingdoms, but 
embraces all of them within its fold; it has its own special 
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objects, its own code of laws, its own system of government; it 
denounces crimes which no other social legislation ever touched, 
and threatens penalties upon the wrong-doer, which no mere 
earthly legislator ever dreamed of. All this it is and does, if we 
may believe the testimony it bears itself, because Christ its 
Founder willed it to be what we see it.. We are not concerned, 
at present, with the divisions which exist among those who 
profess to be members of this State. For the moment, it is 
enough that many hundreds of millions of men, of every race 
and temperament, scattered through every clime, under most 
various conditions of civilization and morality, though chiefly 
where civilization is highest and morality purest, profess that 
such a State has been established and that they themselves are 
subjects of it. Its history lies open to us, and decade by 
decade, century by century, we can follow back its course and 
trace its growth, noting its continuity of principles, its develop- 
ment of doctrines, the corruptions even which are so intimately 
and invariably and not altogether hurtfully bound up with true 
development, until we find it called into existence upon Calvary, 
awakening from the first slumber of infancy upon Easter Day, 
full of the consciousness of young life and vigour at Pentecost, 
and strong with a maturity which defies decay and death, before 
the personal friends and disciples of our Lord had passed away. 
Now this history is trustworthy beyond all other histories. We do 
not claim for it absolute immunity from error; we do not assert 
that all the writers to whom we owe it had the knowledge and 
the impartiality and the truthfulness which are desirable in those 
who are historians themselves, or furnish the written materials of 
history to others. But we do assert, what is indeed most 
evident, that if the history of the Christian Church, treated 
according to the canons by which we judge the histories 
of civil states, may not be accepted as a true record of the 
Church’s life, then there can be no history whatever deserving of 
the name. 

The second and perhaps the easier method of inquiry is to 
study the Biographies of our Blessed Lord, which were written 
by His friends and contemporaries, to examine carefully any 
other writings in which they may have left us indications of His 
Will, to weigh attentively the scope of His life and work and 
doctrines, as we find them there; and gather from them His 
own conception of the new Kingdom. I know, of course, that a 
vast amount of hostile criticism has been devoted to the New 
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Testament writings. Ingenious difficulties have been put for- 
ward, drawn from their form and subject matter, or from the 
apparent contradiction which one gives sometimes to another. 
Ingenious theories have been suggested, to explain how they 
might take shape and gain credit, while misrepresenting utterly 
the facts with which they deal. But the New Testament books 
have withstood attacks to which no other documents of ancient 
history have ever been exposed, and which none other, assuredly, 
could repel; judged by even the usual canons of historic 
criticism, their authenticity and genuineness have been proved 
triumphantly ; and, probably, neither the difficulties urged nor 
the theories so fancifully suggested have overthrown the faith 
of any one person who was not already anxious to disbelieve. 

In any case, it is not our purpose here to prove the genuine- 
ness of the Gospel narratives. We assume that they, as 
well as the uninspired annals of the Church, are safe sources 
from which to draw. We believe that both Gospels and history 
will give a faithful picture of the Kingdom which we treat 
of. Separately, they offer abundantly sufficient materials. We 
shall endeavour to combine them, as occasion may offer and 
the need arise. 

To sum up briefly. The Jewish people, towards the 
beginning of the Christian era, expected a Messiah who should 
build up a mighty Kingdom. Christ, claiming to be that 
Messiah, claimed Kingship too, and undertook to found, and 
legislate for, and judge a new society, though not such an one as 
the Jews had hoped for. There is around us now, and there has 
existed for nearly nineteen hundred years, a great social organi- 
zation, calling itself the Society which Christ declared He would 
establish. The records of Christ’s life, the history of this Society, 
are before us. Can we gather from them whether Christ ful- 
filled His avowed intention; if so, of what nature was the 
Kingdom He established, and where is it to be looked for in the 
world of to-day ? 


P. FINLAY. 
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A Sacrifice. 
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WE buried our Love ; 
We laid him lone 
In a grave as deep 
As the years unknown. 
We dared not look 
In each other’s eyes ; 
But in silence we finished 
The sacrifice. 


Violets showered 
On his narrow bed, 
And broken roses 
Rich, blood-red ; 
Bud and blossom— 
The last—the last ; 
We kept not one flower 
From the fragrant past. 


Yet why not snatch 
In this hunger and strife 
A revel of bliss 
A dream of life. 
No! Love is laid 
In the holy sod— 
Dead for Thy sake, 
O pitying God. 
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Thou who knowest 
We are but dust, 
Grant him rest 
And guard our trust, 
Till homeward pilgrims 
Triumphant stand, 
Beyond these tears— 
In the Fatherland. 


Then round that grave 
Shall angels meet 
And call, “ Arise!” 
From clarions sweet, 
And fling earth’s withered 


Flowers away 


From the white-winged joy 


Of our Easter day. 





J. J. 

















Magnitude and Mind. 





Il mondo é un bel libro, ma poco serve a chi non lo sa leggere.—Go/don?. 





HOWEVER much men may differ from one another in height or 
bulk, this difference seldom enters into our calculations of their 
character or disposition. Virtue and vice, love and hatred, are 
rightly considered to be independent of length of body or 
breadth of chest. Even those who take the size of the brain 
as a measure of intelligence, concern themselves, not with its 
absolute, but only with its relative size. And though it may 
certainly be objected that Falstaff sought to excuse his extreme 
frailty on the ground of his greater mass of flesh—“ Thou seest 
I have more flesh than another man, and therefore more frailty” 
—yet we must bear in mind that Sir John, though always 
facetious, was not always truthful. 

The reason however that so little attention has been paid to 
the influence of size upon the thoughts and impressions of the 
human mind, is that differences of size, whether among indi- 
viduals in any one epoch, or in the race at different epochs, are 
far too insignificant to arrest observation, or to lead to any 
noticeable effect, and none stay to consider the inappreciable. 
Yet I strongly suspect that there are consequences flowing from 
differences of stature, which few suspect. I speak, of course, not 
merely of obvious physical consequences, such as the advantages 
arising from greater height, or broader shoulders, in hand to 
hand encounters, or in feats of swordsmanship, etc., but of the 
psychical effects—the influence on the soul, and on the com- 
plexion of its ideas. Take, for instance, the feelings of admi- 
ration, awe, and wonder, that enthral a man’s soul at the 
contemplation of some vast range of snow-capped mountains, 
bursting on him suddenly and for the first time! He is awed 
into silence: lost in reverie; held spell-bound and entranced by 
the sublimity and magnificence of the scene! Heights towering 
above heights; inaccessible rocky fastnesses; yawning gulfs, 
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open chasms, deep ravines, all breed terror in his heart, and 
wonder too, since all seem shrouded in cloud and mist. 

Now, observe, what affects his mind so powerfully is not the 
shape, nor the arrangement, nor the natural features of the 
scene, though these are of course not without a certain value, 
The one essential cause is the gigantic scale upon which the 
picture is drawn. Its vastness is the conditio sine qua non—the 
one essential condition. 

Yes! its vastness. But vast as compared with what? Vast 
as compared with what a man is accustomed to; but especially 
vast as compared with his own insignificant bulk. Since there 
is no absolute measure, man generally makes himself the 
measure of all else. It is the immense disproportion therefore 
between himself and any famed mountain we may mention, that 
endows the mountain with its peculiar awe-inspiring property. 
Consequently, except in so far as custom tends by familiarity to 
destroy the effect, the greater the disproportion, the greater will 
be the influence. So that—putting aside the equalizing effect of 
other conditions—the smaller a man is, the greater power hills 
and mountains, and the grander side of nature, ought to have 
to terrify and over-awe him: and ceteris paribus, a man six foot 
six in his stockings would not yield so readily to the influence of 
sublime emotions, at the sight of the foaming Niagara Falls, or 
of the gigantic Chimborazo as a man who only just measures 
five feet five! This strange conclusion may seem at first glance 
to be as false as it is curious, but that is owing partly to our 
inability to make the differences of height in men sufficiently 
marked to produce a difference of effect great enough to be at 
once cognizable ; and partly owing to the impossibility of ever 
comparing with any amount of accuracy the precise measure of 
intensity of any mental activity in different men.’ 

If, however, we suppose an extreme case (and to bring out 


1 Many of our readers will probably have shared with us the strange sensation of 
bewilderment when revisiting the scenes of their childhood after long years of 
absence. The houses and gardens, rooms and corridors of our infancy seem to have 
miserably shrunk during our eight or ten years of absence. We imagine ourselves 
victims of delusion, as we look with a mistified air at the ‘‘broad”’ oak stairs up 
which we used to toil one step at a time, and at the ‘‘spacious” hall around which 
we ran our mimic races, and we cannot but feel that they have all shrivelled up into 
very ordinary dimensions indeed. Such has certainly been our experience. But 
what is the cause? It would seem to be that while we were developing from infancy 
into manhood, old Time had been somehow or another surreptitiously meddling with 
our measuring tape, so that the standard of comparison is no longer the same. This 
may serve as an illustration of our argument. 
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microscopic variations we must magnify them), the justice of 
our contention will be rendered at once apparent. Reduce a 
man till he be no bigger than the first joint of your little finger, 
and it is obvious that a few small hillocks shaped and piled upon 
each other @ /a Suisse, would produce in him all the startling 
effects of the most gorgeous mountain scenery. 

All dimensions are only to be considered relatively. Nothing 
is absolutely great or small, long or short, deep or shallow, broad 
or narrow. What is indefinitely great in one relation is quite as 
indefinitely small in another. The conceptions which are formed 
in our minds of distance, space, magnitude, and so forth, are 
produced merely by the different relations in which we stand to 
the various objects of the visible creation around us. And so far 
as they affect our mind they possess no absolute objective value. 
This is so true, that were the whole sum of visible things that 
come within the range of our senses (our own bodies of course 
likewise included), utterly changed in magnitude, either in the 
direction of increase or decrease—it matters not which—it would 
affect us not at all, provided that the same proportions were in 
all particulars rigorously preserved. Assume man as the unit: 
in place of six feet, let him be six leagues in height; let his 
limbs and organs be in due proportion. Fashion the earth and 
the whole sidereal universe to match. Only be careful to make 
all exactly to scale, and how would our condition differ from 
what it is now? In what possible manner should we be affected ? 

Indeed the question might well be raised, whether man 
would even perceive the change were it brought about by an 
omnipotent power to-morrow. Let us suppose that by some 
Divine decree every object were to be reduced in size. Suppose 
the darkness of night to lie thick upon the earth, and ourselves 
to be wrapped in deepest slumber, and that while we slept God 
were, in the exercise of His omnipotence, suddenly to reduce 
the scale of creation throughout the whole material world; so 
that, for instance, the Continent of Europe might lie comfortably 
within the saucer of an ordinary tea-cup. Observe, this only 
involves a change in a single condition, z.¢., in dimension. No 
element of change is anywhere introduced but one, and that is 
the element of size. 

The question is: Should we on awaking with the tiny sun 
shining upon us, detect any difference? Should we note any 
change? Should we be even conscious of anything unusual 
having taken place during our dreams? Should we believe the 
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testimony of others, who, we may suppose, were witnesses of it ? 
Surely no. How could they prove it? What test could they 
offer us ? Nor would the extent to which the reduction was made 
affect the question at all. The mind of a philosopher directed 
by reason, and not enslaved by the imagination, might easily 
conceive the whole panoply of heaven, with its suns and innu- 
merable stars, its blazing comets and gorgeous meteors, all 
accurately poised and carefully hung in their true relative 
positions, as existing and moving each in its proper orbit within 
the narrow precincts of an empty nut-shell. There, as an 
almost invisible point, would be our own little earth, spinning on 
its axis, with its own little moon revolving around it as now. 
Every planet would follow its accustomed path. The sun itself 
would still produce the ordinary phenomena of alternate day 
and night upon the earth, and the seasons, under its influence, 
would succeed each other in due course. The beauty, the 
variety, the whole complexus of form and colouring and motion 
would not be touched or trifled with. All would be as before, 
save the size. To imagine this, may be difficult, but we can 
assuredly conceive it. It suggests no metaphysical impossibility, 
it involves no contradiction. Nor would any one believing in 
God, hesitate for a moment to ascribe to Him the full power of 
performing such a miracle, or doubt but that one word from 
Him would be enough to reduce the whole creation to such a 
degree, that it might lie easily within the hollow-shell of a hazel 
nut; and this without necessarily introducing any change in our 
lives, habits, or thoughts! We are not, however, now concerned 
with the power of God, but merely with some of the laws 
affecting the relation between mind and matter. 

With the universe on such a scale, the earth, if in proportion, 
would be reduced to a mere speck, far too small for us in our 
present state to picture. As for man himself, his image would 
make no appreciable impression on the retina of any eye such 
as ours now are, and he might be described as a species of 
being, a milliard of which could stand on a pin’s head. Imagine 
the size of his top-hat, gloves, and boots, or the nick-nacks on 
the chimney-piece in a lady’s boudoir! Yet since nothing 


whatever in him or around him, would have undergone any 
alteration except in so far as actual size is concerned, he would 
remain in all respects in statu guo, except in such qualities or 
attributes as depend, or are in some way at least affected by 
absolute magnitude. But since there is hardly any impression, 
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feeling, or thought (if any) stirred up within us by the external 
or internal world that is dependent upon the absolute magni- 
tude of things, but all depends upon proportion—which in the 
supposition is here preserved—there would be no change in him 
at all. We might compare it to the treatment of an equation in 
Algebra, provided both terms of the equation be similarly dealt 
with, e.g. divided or multiplied by the same number, no difference 
can result in the answer; or to take another illustration: as ten 
pounds will exactly counterpoise ten pounds and weigh down 
nine, in axy and every properly constructed balance, whether the 
balance be made as large as a railway-bridge or as small asa 
millet-seed, so if man and the external world be represented by 
the two arms of a balance, we may treat them both in the same 
manner without altering their relations. These comparisons 
must not, of course, be stretched too far. 

Man’s life and mode of thought would in no way be altered 
by altering the absolute dimensions of the world, for the simple 
reason that his thoughts, ideas, hopes, aspirations, and desires 
are wholly independent of magnitude. Even in the supposition 
that he himself and his habitation have been reduced to a mere 
point, there is no reason that any one can bring forward—or, 
if there be, it would be instructive and certainly interesting to 
hear what it is—I will not say to prove, but even to give a look 
of probability to the view that either his affections, desires, 
hopes, or fears would undergo any change. He would possess 
the same spirit of enterprise, the same love of adventure, 
the same thirst for discovery, and, what is more singular 
perhaps, the same opportunities of gratifying all these feelings: 
an expedition to the North Pole, or a voyage of discovery 
through Africa, would afford him as much excitement, interest, 
and wonder as now. How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? 
His soul, immaterial and unextended and simple in its nature, 
would suffer no shade of alteration either in itself or in its 
attributes and powers. Ambition, patriotism, religious enthu- 
siasm, would make his heart beat quicker and his blood flow 
faster then as now. We may just as easily fancy him taking 
his stand upon some rocky eminence stretching its ragged 
height into the clouds, and gazing out over the vast expanse 
of waters foaming and fretting in earth’s tiny sea. We may 
just as easily fancy the poet’s fire kindling in his breast, at 
the sight, until, like another Byron, he would seek to relieve 
himself in similar words of passionate strength and feeling : 
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Roll on thou dark and deep blue Ocean—roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with thy shore. 

Or take another instance. Who has not read My Novel, by 
Lord Lytton, and laughed over the amusing incident of the 
Parish-Stocks ? Here we have Parson Dale, Mr. Hazeldean 
the squire, the Parish Stocks, through whose “four socketless 
eyes, neighboured by the nettle, peered the thistle,” and last, 
but not least, the donkey of an itinerant tinker. Take that 
little episode as an illustration, and say what in the whole scene 
so quaintly told, so full of humour and genuine fun, would have 
had to have been sacrificed, if the whole picture had been 
reduced in size. Would the rippling under-flow of merriment 
accompanying Parson Dale’s remarks and remonstrances, or the 
Squire’s irritable opposition, or his final discomfiture as he 
catches “ his foot in a rope and goes head over heels among the 
thistles,” be in any way lessened were the whole to have taken 
place in our imaginary earth, and consequently on a minute 
microscopic scale? Evidently not. 

It may not be uninteresting here to make a little digression, 
in order to show by a very simple diagram how an object may 
be indefinitely reduced in size and yet never wholly disappear. 
A very simple contrivance has occurred to me which will make 
the truth clear to any one even wholly ignorant of mathematics. 
Thus : 


M 





A N Er G c 


Let A B and AC be two straight lines united at A and 
extending indefinitely in the direction A B and A C. 

Let the line A B be prevented from closing upon the line 
A C by the bar D E. 

Let the bar D E move freely towards or from the point A. 

Move the bar D E away from A till it stands at F. 

The angle formed by the two indefinite straight lines is less 
than when it stood at E, and the line A B is brought nearer to 
the line AC. Any line formed by connecting two points, in 
the opposite sides, ¢g. M and N, will be also proportionally 
reduced. 
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Remove the bar still further till it stand at G. The angle 
B AC becomes less still, and the side A B lies yet closer upon 
A C, and the line M N is reduced yet further than before. 

Continue the process till the bar D E is removed millions 
or billions or trillions and quadrillions of miles from the 
point A. At every single inch, the angle BAC will grow 
less, and the sides A B and AC will draw nearer together ; 
yet they will never unite, since (er hypothesi) they are 
separated by the bar DE. And though the point M will 
always be approaching the point N, they will never meet, 
and the line connecting them, though always diminishing in 
length, will never wholly disappear. For, the angle BAC can 
never be reduced to zero, since the two straight lines together 
with the bar D E must ever form a triangle of which these lines 
are the sides, and the bar the base. Thus one may go on 
indefinitely lessening the size of the angle BAC, and yet an 
angle will always remain. 

Let us now apply this to the universe, and we shall at once 
see how it might conceivably be reduced to any scale and yet 
preserve its ordinary proportions. 

To simplify matters and to bring the theorem more thoroughly 
within the range of our understanding, we will confine our con- 
sideration to three representative objects only (1) the Sun, (2) the 
Earth, (3) Man. 

Let us draw two straight lines united as before in the point 
A, and extending to an indefinite distance in the direction of 
A Band AC. 


M 





4 N H U & Cc 


Represent Man by the shortest line MN ; the Earth by the 
medium line TH; and the Sun by the greatest line S U. 

As the bar D E is removed further and further in the direction 
of C, the closer and closer do the sides AB and AC tend to 
come together ; and consequently the smaller and smaller become 
the lines MN, TH, and SU. Still the proportions are always 
preserved. For, however far we may remove in thought the 
bar D E, we shall always have a complete and perfect triangle 
formed by the bar DE as base, and the lines AB and AC as sides, 
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And since the line MN will always be nearer to the apex 
of the triangle than the line T H, it will always be proportion- 
ately smaller; and so the line SU being always further from 
the apex of the triangle, it will ever continue proportionately 
larger than TH. Thus man, and the earth, and the sun, as 
represented by these three lines, might be reduced to any given 
scale, and yet would retain their ordinary relations to each other, 
and so with every other materia! object in the entire universe. 
So that we may conceive such an apparent impossibility as the 
universe being steadily and continuously reduced day by day 
for ever and ever, and yet never coming to an end, or changing 
the relations of its parts. 

But as long as the same relations subsist, our sensible and 
conscious condition will not change. So little indeed does abso- 
lute size affect life, and life’s deepest interests, that it becomes 
a question, as has already been remarked, not whether one would 
continut to think and to act and to reason under such circum- 
stances, as at present, but rather whether one would be able to 
detect the change were such a change produced. 

Our imagination might reply at once, “ Yes!” but reason 
will be slow to pronounce upon it. How indeed should we 
know? By what signs should we detect it? From what 
quarter would the information arise? We only judge by rela- 
tions. The relations are the same. The size of things is nothing 
more than the proportion which exists among them, but the 
proportions (under the supposition) are wholly unchanged: all 
rests precisely as before. 

If the earth is reduced, so is the measure with which we 
determine its circumference, thickness, &c., reduced in a like 
proportion. If our oceans and lakes, our rivers and canals, 
have shrunk to mere invisible specks or streaks, so have the 
boats, steamships, and sailing craft with which we navigate them 
become proportionately smaller. If the entire globe is but a 
fraction of a line in diameter, then Europe forms but a fraction 
of that fraction, and England is still but a small portion of 
Europe; while a single man bears to England precisely the 
same reiation as now, and his head and lungs, &c., the same 
relation to his whole body, and so on, away and away, ad 
wufinitum. 

If old Farmer Jones’ fields are smaller than before, he can 
get over them no sooner, since his footsteps bear the same ratio 
to them as formerly. The corn will occupy just an equivalent 
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space in the ground, and the poppies and wild dandelion will 
still nestle about their stems. All that moves, all that grows, 
all that breathes, feels, and acts, are, according to the hypothesis, 
in absolutely the same re/ative condition as before. The journey 
from England to the Antipodes will consequently occupy as 
much time, and fatigue, and rocking about, in the diminutive 
world as in this, for the screws or paddle-wheels, as well as the 
steamers themselves, will be reduced to the same scale as the 


rn 


ocean itself. The heavings and swellings, the surges and waves, 
will produce the same influence on the vessels, and the motion 
of the vessels will produce the same unpleasant consequences 
on the passengers as heretofore. The same dangers would have 
to be encountered, the same risks run then as now. In spite of 
all mankind being within the millionth part of a line of one 
another, still the relative distance between a friend on one side 
of this tiny earth, and another on the opposite, would be felt to 
be just as great as that which now separates a man in London 
from another in Sydney. He would be practically as completely 
cut off from all direct communication with him, and as far 
asunder as at present, neither more nor less. 

Were the sudden shrinking of the entire universe to the size 
of a pea to arouse our attention so that we should recognize it, 
it would necessarily be by making us conscious of some change 
either within our own being or in the world without it. But 
(ex hypothest) no change has taken place except in the absolute 
dimensions of things, or in what is dependent on absolute 
dimensions. But it is well known that we do not perceive, nor 
can we take cognizance of absolute dimensions. Ali our judg- 
ments of magnitude are based on comparisons: we hold certain 
relations to everything around us: we are wont to make our- 
selves the standard of comparison: we take “a foot” or “an 
inch” as the unit of our scale, and according to that scale all 
things are measured and described. If we stand in a Swiss 
valley, and feel awed and overpowered at the sight of the great 
perpendicular cliffs, and mountain tops crowned with eternal 
snows, it is not in any degree whatever on account of their mere 
actual height and vastness, but by reason of their height, &c., 
as contrasted with ourselves. To convince ourselves of this, we 
have but to suppose man grown to such colossal proportions, 
as to be able to crunch the entire mountain range as a biscuit 
beneath his feet, and the very idea of its overawing or inspiring 
him with sentiments of the sublime becomes at once ridiculous. 
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For the ratio in which one stands to the other—the beholder to 
the beheld—is the real necessary condition of the feeling engen- 
dered. Suppose, on the other hand, the whole of Switzerland 
to be so far reduced as to fit easily on the object-glass of a 
microscope, it would then be quite enough to reduce man to the 
same scale, in order to restore the relation between them, and 
therefore to re-awaken the feelings of admiration, wonder, 
awe, enthusiasm, which that relationship is calculated to inspire. 
To detect the absolute change we are supposing, by any con- 
sideration of external objects, would indeed be most difficult. 
But would it be possible to detect any change within us? 
Evidently not! The soul, the spirit of man, is not itself sub- 
ject, as material things are, to the laws of space: it possesses 
neither length, breadth, nor thickness ; there is as little sense in 
speaking of the size of the soul, as there would be of the shape 
of an act of love, or of the weight of the feeling of impatience. 
It is hard, therefore, to see how any of the powers or faculties of 
the soul could be affected in any appreciable degree by the 
greater or less absolute extension of the body which it informs, 
or the actual mass of matter it is called upon to animate. Its 
action, when occupied with matter, is on or through the various 
organs and articulations of the body, and especially the brain 
and nervous system, and if all these continue to hold the same 
relations among themselves, the absolute size of the whole would 
seem to be a matter of supreme indifference ; while as to reason, 
reflection, memory, love, fear, hate, and the more spiritual 
functions of the soul, any change in the organism would signify, 
if possible, even still less. 

Since “large” and “small” are in no sense absolute terms, 
but expressions of mere comparison, it follows that to speak of 
our universe as “the vast boundless universe,” is to speak of 
it merely as referred to us, and not as it is in itself. To other 
possible creatures it may stand in the relation of a minute 
particle of dust, indistinguishable amid a myriad other vaster 
and more complicated systems. It may present no more sen- 
sible object of vision to them, than an invisible animalcule does 
to us. To such possible beings our universe would be the most 
contemptible of objects; yet we, as much impressed as ever, 
would fall into ecstasies of delight at the very immensity and 
limitlessness of that, which those other beings would utterly 
disregard as too tiny to engage their attention. 

Yet, who will say where the truth would lie? Whose would 
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be the correcter judgment, theirs or ours? In reality both 
views would be equally accurate, each from its own standpoint. 
For the universe must be variously described according as it is 
variously related to different creatures, being in itself wholly 
indescribable in terms of magnitude. 

These reflections seem to throw out wonderful indications of 
the infinite greatness of the Creator, and to prove how all 
creation must be before Him almost as though it were not. He 
is above all relations, such as they exist in creatures, Himself 
alone the Absolute and the Infinite. All else is nothing. All 
things dwindle into insignificance when compared with Him ; 
or rather no such comparison is so much as possible. 


To Him, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, He bounds, connects, and equals all.” 


Or, as a more modern poet sings : 


God fills all space ; to Him, who made them all, 
The smallest things are great, the greatest small.* 


Hence, did He create but one object, it could be neither great 
nor small, neither strong nor weak, since all such terms pre- 
suppose a comparison, and where one object alone exists 
comparison is not possible. No creature is absolutely great, 
powerful, wise or good. Suppose God to create a single being— 
say, for instance, a grain of sand. That, considered in itself, 
would be neither large nor small (abstraction made of the 
individual molecules of which it is composed, and which would 
of course possess a relationship with each other and with the 
whole). And here a strange consequence follows, not unworthy 
of observation. In order to make this object either large or 
small, a new and distinct act of creation would be imperatively 
demanded ; in a word a second object must be called into being 
with which it could enter into relationship. Thus, if this first 
and solitary object, which we may designate A, is to be made 
immensely great or exceedingly minute, it will not be, as one 
might imagine, by altering A, which would never produce any 
such desired effect, but by creating a second object B. But 
what may strike some of our readers as still more astonishing 
is this, that if it be determined to make A exceedingly great, 
then A must be left untouched and B must be created immeasur- 
ably smaller than A; and if on the contrary it is intended that 


2 Pope. 3 Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., Afervy England, Feb., 1886. 
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A should be infinitesimally small, then the only thing to be 
done is to create B immeasurably larger than A. And this 
because, supposing only A and B to exist, then A will be great 
or small only in its relation with B, since there is nothing else 
with which to compare it, in itself it being impossible that it 
should be great or small; for, as it has already been observed, 
no creature can enter into relations of comparison with the 
Infinite Creator. 

In consequence of the foregoing considerations, we are at 
once enabled to see how the entire creation, even as now existing, 
if viewed as a whole—as a unit—that is to say, if regarded as a 
single (however complicated) object, cannot be spoken of 
strictly as either large or small. The entire planetary system, of 
which our solar system is said to form but an insignificant 
fraction, when viewed as a single complicated organism, beyond 
which no extended being exists, would stand exactly in the 
position of the solitary object (22, the grain of sand) we have 
spoken of in the foregoing paragraph. It would not be looked 
upon by any unembodied intelligence either as large or small, 
except as viewed in its component parts. It would merely 
reflect the power, beauty, and wisdom of its Fashioner. But it 
vould publish His praises, and speak of Him just as eloquently 
and as accurately, whatever might be its absolute dimensions, 
much as a book would record exactly the same information 
whether printed in large or small type, provided only it were 
adapted to the eyesight of the reader. The various parts of the 
universe are of course related to each other and to the whole, 
but considered as one complicated creature it would be quite as 
accurate to describe it as exceedingly small as to describe it as 
wonderfully vast. 

Hence, though we marvel at the enormous size of the Alps 
and the Apennines when contrasting them with lesser moun- 
tains or with level surfaces; yet it is not the immensity but the 
minuteness of the ball of our earth that we muse over when con- 
trasting it with the sun,* or even with Jupiter or Saturn. But 
when we embrace, as it were in one hand, the entire creation, can 
we call it vast and boundless, or small and circumscribed? If only 
we could rid ourselves of the irresistible inclination to make our 
own selves a measure, we would certainly be unable to offer any 
reply. We contrast it with our own bulk, and we declare it to 
be all but infinite in magnitude. But in sober truth it is not 


4 The sun’s vo/uwme is about 1,200,000 times greater than that of the earth. 
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great or small. It is only when compared with some one or 
another of its smaller component parts that it may be con- 
sidered vast. 

If indeed we (an infinitesimally minute point ourselves), 
stand upon a single orb out of the myriads revolving through 
space and gaze at the rest of the universe, it does indeed seem 
vast. But we must thank our own diminutive size for that 
impression, since on that alone it depends. For the ratio 
between our bulk and the bulk of the universe, is the measure of 
the vastness of the creation to human minds: but this ratio 
would remain the same however much the whole creation might 
be enlarged or dwarfed, were we also always drawn to scale. 

It would make this paper too long were we to attempt to 
draw out in detail the many other consequences that flow from 
the thoughts we have here hastily put together and presented to 
the reader. If anything has been said, however, to deepen the 
impression of the grandeur and majesty of God or to exalt Him 
more evidently above His works, we have been more than 
rewarded for our pains. Any reflection which can aid us in 
forming a more accurate estimate of the emptiness, insignifi- 
cance, and absolute nothingness of all visible things as contrasted 
with the invisible things which await us hereafter cannot be 
without its value. One’s expectation of the future certainly 
increases with one’s knowledge of the present, and the more 
thorough one’s acquaintance with the mysteries of this life the 
higher one’s hopes of the possibilities of the next. 


JOHN S. VAUGHAN. 

















Some Curious Epitaphs. 


Life’s like an inn where travellers stay, 
Some only breakfast and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, and are fed ; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Hard is his lot who lingers out the day : 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 
TAKING into consideration the general character of the epitaphs 
selected-for either published or private collections, we find it some- 
what difficult to account for the distinct place readily accorded 
these effusions in the light and polite literature of the day. 
The antiquity of the pious custom of commemorating the dead 
can scarcely explain the interest felt in modern epitaphs, 
because, though the practice dates from the earliest times, and 
shares with many other institutions the venerableness of an 
Egyptian origin, yet such ancient examples present us with little 
more than bare facts and figures, incapable of awakening much 
sympathy or exhilarating thought in the mind of the reader. 
Nor, again, is the point giving especial relish to some quaint 
epitaph in the taste of our modern guzdnuncs one that particu- 
larly suggests the solemn thought and care for the dead which 
has undoubtedly given rise, in every nation, to the habit of 
piously commemorating and asking all who pass by their tombs 
to pray for them. The ancient Romans followed, according to 
their national character, the example set them by a still earlier 
period, and generally confined themselves to the statement of 
mere facts and dates. We are all akin with them in the tender 
consideration which could not but give vent to the prayer, Szz 
zibi terra levis—*“ May the earth rest lightly upon thee.” But 
their long rows of tombstones skirting the main thoroughfares 
into their towns appealed far more forcibly to the crowds of 
passers-by, with their inscriptions of Szste Viator—* Stop, 
O traveller,” than do the like words in our compactly filled 
church-yards to those idle loungers who hang about the tomb- 
stones simply in search of amusement and the indulgence of a 
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purposeless curiosity. One mark of respect for the departed is 
only too frequently violated by us, though it was so jealously 
exacted by the Pagan Roman, witness their not unusual menace 
to the spoiler of the tomb— 
Quisquis 
Hoc sustulerit aut laeserit 
Ultimus suorum moriatur. 


a respect equally demanded for his own remains by our great 
dramatist, as it would seem, on his tombstone at Stratford-on- 


Avon— 
Good frend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To digg the dust enclosed heare. 
Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones 
And curst be he yt moves my bones. 


It must be owned, too, that our modern epitaphs find favour 
with literary connoisseurs by no means in proportion to any 
religious anxiety they manifest for the spiritual welfare of the 
deceased, or even to truth or delicacy in speaking of his virtues 
or vices. One poor man is made game of by act and word in 
being buried at Wood Ditton beneath a dripping-pan, and 
represented as closing his confession of a weakness for sops 
by the suspicion, 

My neighbours, they perhaps will laugh, 

When they read “ my epitaph.” 
We cannot but express a much shrewder suspicion that it is the 
poor helpless dead themselves who would anything but laugh if 
they saw what epitaphs their kind surviving friends had inflicted 
upon them. The Germans have a saying, “ He lies like a tomb- 
stone, and is as impudent as a gazette.” 

We fear we must acknowledge, in the third place, that the 
enjoyment of some newly-discovered epitaph by well-educated 
persons is seldom due to either its literary or its rhetorical 
merits, but rather to its positive faults and absurdities. It is not 
necessary that an epitaph should be designed for monumental 
inscription, even though the word itself implies something 
carved upon an actual tombstone, nor does it necessarily speak 
of the dead, tirough the tablet which marks their grave. But it 
ought to be modelled after a form suitable for such a purpose, it 
should be terse and epigrammatic in its wording, neat and 
graceful in its phrases, kind and truthful in its estimate of him 
whose name it bears, with a certain fair share of poetical and 
literary merit ; it should be careful to beg the reader’s interest 
VOL. XXXVIL 11 
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and prayer for the departed soul, and even to point a moral for 
the living. Of such as this, the best types for composition, are 
to be found in Greek anthology, as in the epitaphs raised by 
Simonides over the heroes who fell at Thermopyle, and also in 
the verses sung in memory of a deceased person on the day of 
his funeral, and on its anniversary. The following may be given 
as a sample of quaint and concise, yet striking expressiveness, it 
forms part of a modern Latin epitaph on a man noted for his 
charities, and is taken from St. Gregory’s Church, Sudbury, 
1706— 
Aciis foramen transivit Camelus Sudburiensis. 
Vade, et si dives sis, tu fac similiter. 
Vale. 

The reference to St. Matthew xix. 24, is a happy one. The 
“Camel of Sudbury” has passed through the needle’s eye 
‘successfully, and rich men are told to follow the good example 
of his charity. For simple terseness nothing can excel the 
‘sentence on the tomb of Mercy, on the battlefield of Nordlingen, 
Sta, viator ; heroem calcas ; or the exclamation sculptured on 
‘that of Count Tessin, Governor of Gustavus the Third, Tandem 
felix. Indeed, what could be more effective than the epitaph, 
worthy alike of Sir Christopher Wren and of the noble Cathedral 
where it may be read, Sz monumentum queris, circumspice. Short 
at least, if ambiguous in compliment, are the mysterious words 
which we remember to have read on a stone in the neighbour- 
hood of London, “ Silence is wisdom.” Longer, and decidedly 
complimentary, is the French couplet : 


Ci git ma femme, fort bien 
Pour son repos, et pour le mien. 


These sarcastic lines remind us of a serious obstacle in the 
way of placing over much faith in the parentage and authen- 
ticity of many epitaphs which appear in different collections. 
In their French dress they are accredited to the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise; an English version of the same, in a private 
collection, locates them at Ilfracombe, while the Popular Ency- 
clopedia gives a third rendering, as said to occur in the Old 
‘Greyfriars, Edinburgh. Like variations are so perpetually rung 
on some of the best-known epitaphs, variations as regards 
names, localities, dates, authors, and even the phraseology itself 
employed, that there must be a very large amount of inaccuracy 
going on, not to say actual piracy, on the part either of epitaph- 
writers or of epitaph-collectors. We strongly suspect that many 
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an epitaph is carved out rather on the collector’s imagination 
than on any tombstone within the churchyard to which it has 
been attributed. 

We may, however, easily let that pass, for, in truth, serious 
epitaphs in modern English, written or collected for a serious 
purpose, are far too few to constitute the staple commodity 
in any recent collection. When, in the Elizabethan period, 
English was substituted for that terser Latin which came 
natural to ecclesiastics and the educated classes of Catholic 
times, the language of all poetical compositions long 
maintained the qualities of concentrated energy and pungent 
wit, of quaint imagery and a fancy rich in subtle ideas and 
emotions, and so the lines written on tombs in memory of the 
dead partook of the like point, grace, and variety of expression. 
But now monumental inscriptions have degenerated into tedious, 
unmeaning, and fulsome catalogues of supposed virtues, into 
gushing and affected ecstasies of maudlin sentiment delighting 
in such trivialities as childish nicknames, or caricatured Chris- 
tian names; or more often still, the whole trouble is knocked 
off with a few dates, supplemented by some inappropriate text 
of Scripture, or a few hackneyed lines in jingling and most 
probably unmatched rhymes. Still it must be conceded, that 
however much wanting in the pith, finish, and elegance of a 
more classic era, there is a large assortment of English epitaphs 
extant on the pages of the collector, if not perhaps on the 
surface of any known tombstone within any known church or 
churchyard in the land, abundantly rich in every variety of 
sober thought, wild vagary, sublime nonsense, biting sarcasm, 
racy wit, and astounding disregard of grammar, which man can 
conceive. Of these we propose to give some examples, pre- 
mising that under the head of the comical none are so truly 
funny as those in which the humour is wholly unintended. 

Under our first head of Serious Epitaphs we must commence 
with the thoroughly religious lines on Sir Thomas Overbury, 
poisoned by Carr, Earl of Somerset, 1614. 

The span of my daies measured, heare I rest 

That is my body, but my soule his quest 

Is hence assended whither neither Tyme 

Nor Fayth nor Hope : but only Love can clyme. 
Wheare beinge nowe enlightened Shee doeth knowe 
The trueth of all men argue of belowe. 


Only this dust doeth heare in pawne remaine 
That when the worlde dissolves, Shee come again. 
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Kindred in spirit 
Walter Scott, and 


Earth walks on earth, glittering in gold : 
Earth goes to earth, sooner that it wold : 
Earth builds on earth palaces and towers : 
Earth says to earth, soon all shall be ours. 
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is the following epigram attributed to Sir 
said to be in Wimbledon Churchyard— 





Equally epigrammatic are the lines assigned to “rare Ben 


Jonson ”.— 


Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much virtue as could die ; 
Which when alive did harbour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 


Dr. Johnson so far overcame his dislike to epitaphs written in 
English as to pay this graceful tribute to the memory of a 
friend and musician— 


Phillips, 


The pangs of guilty power and hapless love, 
Rest here, distressed by poverty no more ; 
Find here that calm thou gav’st so oft before. 
Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine 
Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 


The writing too o 
the tuneful comp 


Moore showed in his verses — 


q 


Tho’ fairest forms we see ; 
To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee. 


The next step 
moral lessons of 
conceit, as in this 


and stripped of its lettering and gilding), 


Y 
for it 





whose touch harmonious could remove 


f a good epitaph was entirely in the vein of 
oser of the famous /7ishk Melodics, as Tom 


‘ho’ many a gifted mind we meet, 


is one which adds piquancy and effect to the 
the serious by some ingenious and fanciful 
epitaph on Dr. Franklin: 


The body of 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer, 

(like the cover of an old book, 
its contents torn out 


lies here, food for worms. 
‘et the work itself shall not be lost ; 
will, as he believed, appear once more 
in a new 
and more beautiful edition, 
corrected and amended 
by 
The Author. 
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We have strong circumstantial evidence for the following 
being the true epitaph of Christopher Barlow, Low Moor, 
Blacksmith, of Row Nook, who died Oct. 9, 1824, aged fifty-six : 


My sledge and anvil lie declined, 

My bellows, too, have lost their wind. 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 
And in the dust my body’s laid. 

My coal is out, my irons gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done. 





The symbolical we can now flavour with a little narrative, as 
in the history of Sir Nicholas Mosley, Lancashire, though to say 
truth the spiritual and the temporal are slightly mixed up 
together : 

Naked his beginning, and naked did he dye: 
And naked was he living, and naked he doth lie. 
By honest steppes to honour he did tende : 
Prosperous his course and heavenly his ende. 

To Russia, to Tartasie, France, and Italy, 

Your home-spun cloth he yearly made to see ; 
Where he long lived, and eightie-five years spent, 
And thence with joy to hevenly places went. 


The epitaph of Captain Gervase Scrope, engraved on brass 
in St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, bears testimony to his noble 
confession of, and sufferings for, the faith. 


Here lies an old toss’d tennis ball, 

Was racketted from spring to fall, 

With so much heat and so much frost, 
Time’s arms for shame grew tyr’d at last. 
Four kings in camps he truly served, 
And from his loyalty ne’er swerved. 
Father ruined, the son slighted, 

And from the Crown ne’er requited. 

Loss of Estate, Relations, Blood, 

Was too well known, but did no good. 
With long campaigns and paines o’ th’ gout, 
He could no longer hold it out. 


Death kindly came, all wants supplied, 
By giving rest which life denied. 

One of the very best instances of utilizing an epitaph for the 
benefit of the survivor, may here be given, on the plea that 
“brevity is the soul of wit :” 

Beneath this stone in hopes of Zion, 
Here lies the landlord of “ The Lion.” 


Resigned unto the heavenly will, 
His son keeps on the business still. 
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Winchester Cathedral, however, presents us with a brighter 
example, not of selfish cunning, but of the charitable desire to 
benefit the military profession at large: 


Here sleeps in peace a Hampshire grenadier, 
Who caught his death by drinking cold small beer. 
Soldiers ! take heed from his untimely fall, 

And when yov’re hot, drink strong or none at all. 


A certain Dr. Greenwood, of Solyhull, Warwick, bewails at 
considerable length the loss of his wife--“ The fairest greenwood 
in all this kingdom,” who deserved a lord or judge, but preferred 
him, a Doctor in Divinity, “which heroic action,” he adds, with 
deliciously happy thought, “made her to be esteemed the 
Phoenix of her sex.” 

The “Irish bull” has, we fear, found its way even into the 
more deliberately planned and executed epitaph. Two are 
quoted from the sister isle, though, we are persuaded, a great 
many more exist to be found in England or Scotland. However, 
all will enjoy the unconscious inconsistency, or sly wit, if you 
prefer it, of this epitaph at Monk Newton, near Drogheda: 

Erected by Patrick Kelly, 
Of the Town of Drogheda, Mariner, 
In memory of his Posterity. 


Or this, again, from Belturbet : 


Here lies John Higley, whose father and mother 
were drowned in their passage from America. 
Had they both lived, they would have been buried here. 


The following blunder is so self-evident as to suggest design: 


Here lies the body of John Mound, 
Lost at sea, and never found. 


Several families of epitaphs, branching off into the simply 
absurd, the ungrammatical, the quaintly comforting, the sub- 
limely nonsensical, each with their numerous progeny, must here 
be passed over as tedious and even irritating in the perusal, and 
wanting in mind or point. We regret rather the omission of the 
sublime type, some being such a tangled web of grandiloquism. 
From two remaining classes we cannot wholly forbear, the 
sarcastic and the punning, seeing that their wit and ingenuity 
are really enjoyable. We owe the following to a churchyard in 
Staffordshire : 
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This turf has drunk a widow’s tear, 
Three of her husbands slumber here. 
That precious tear by 3 divide, 

And let each spouse be satisfied 

To have upon his clay conferred 
Impartially her sorrow’s third. 

Their threefold widow (honest soul) 
Shall thus discharge her debts of dole ; 
And, if so called, while lingering here, 
Marry again without a tear. 


The next epitaph hails from Chatham, and, as we warn the 
reader, sounds rather profane. After burying a first wife : 


The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord. 


After burying a second wife : 


I called upon the Name of the Lord : and He 
heard me, and delivered me out of all my trouble. 


One example of the punning epitaph, dated 1760, must 
suffice to conclude this nondescript chapter concerning the 
facetie of the living at the expense of the dead and buried 


Nott dead, Nott christened, Nott born, Nott begot. 
So here he lies that was, and that was Nott. 

He is dead, baptized, was born though out of vogue, 
Was in his life Nott honest, not a rogue. 

Reader, behold ! a wonder really wrote, 

And while thou seem’st to read, thou readest Nott. 


J. G. MACLEOD. 
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THE individuality of Rome is not extinct. It never could be. 
Imperial Rome, classic Rome, artistic Rome, Catholic or 
Ecclesiastical Rome, and even in a certain sense social Rome, 
seem not unlikely to defy time. Yet of all the changes which 
all the Romes have undergone since Michael Angelo designed an 
outline for St. Peter's, probably none has been so potent, so 
revolutionary, as the change under the rule of the House of 
Savoy. Old Rome is not gone, but it is hidden. The ancient 
has had to make way for the modern. More truly some of the 
worst features of cheap modernism have supplanted some of 
the best features of the great Past. The municipality of Rome 
is not sensitive. It is profoundly imbued with the modern 
passion for money-making; and regards the relics of antiquity as 
cumbrous wastes, or as debris, which may be carted into oblivion 
without a pang. What are monuments, what is art, what is 
veneration, compared with the multiplication of hideous streets 
which shall bring in a good percentage to the speculators? Is 
not Rome now the capital of Italy? Does not a capital mean 
the chief seat of business, the emporium of omnibuses and 
bricks and mortar, the mart for the utilitarian versus the ideal, 
the protestation of temporalism against the enduring? Paris, 
London, Berlin, New York—these are the models for Rome's 
improvers; only a new Rome cannot build itself all at once 
into a grand capital, so it must make beginnings with trim 
streets and abundant stucco. Shades of “ Divine emperors,” 
even you, must be shocked at this wanton desecration of your 
memories! At least, the early Christians treated you better ; 
for in the Catacombs we find your historic effigies [“ historic ” 
will be less personal than other adjectives] preserved in a sort of 
mournful or regretful spirit, though sometimes jammed into the 
earth-walls, face inwards. Municipalities in 1886, being more 
“Liberal,” are but little interested either in Emperors or in 
Pontiffs. Nor have they the sense of humour of the early 
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Christians, who have left us, in the Catacombs, many a hint of 
the laughing spirit in which they inverted tablets to the “ Divine 
and immortal emperors.” Tyvoja fuit,to the modern Roman 
municipal powers, means “we have had enough of old Troy, 
and we mean to sell it.” Roma locuta cst, may also be inter- 
preted : “ The Church has had its say, and it is time now we had 
ours ; so let us set about defacing medizvalism.” Any one who 
knew Rome during the Pontificate of Pius the Ninth, and who 
knows it now under its re-construction by a Corporation, must 
be a little puzzled how to apply to it the words of Horace: 
Possis nihil urbe Roma visere majus. 

A hundred years ago the Barberini family, in Rome, “im- 
proved” their mansion by borrowing stones from the Colosseum ; 
an act of larceny—or let us call it annexation—which led a wit 
to chisel the sarcasm on their walls, Quod non Barbari Barberini 
Jecerunt, The same sarcasm might be indulged in with sufficient 
aptness when speaking of the reckless practices of modern 
Romans. A very excellent and thoroughly trustworthy book has 
quite recently been published in Edinburgh—probably the best 
book as a “guide book” to the present Rome which any writer 
has taken the pains to compile. Mr. J. H. Middleton, in his 
Ancient Rome in 1885 [the title is the only sarcastic touch in the 
book] has exercised self-restraint in commenting mildly upon 
changes which, possibly, are a sufficient comment upon them- 
selves. 

It must appear that the Roman municipal mind has sought 
to reduce everything to a flat; levelling down hills or gentle 
slopes wherever they were inconvenient to the house builder. 
The principal villas which used to fringe Papal Rome, making 
its outskirts often beautiful, always charming, have most of them 
been relegated to an ungrateful oblivion, to be replaced by ugly 
terraces without gardens. So far as the Roman aristocracy are 
concerned, they have fared better than did the French noblesse 
during the Revolution. Modern Romans cut down palm trees 
and orange groves, and substitute thin stucco and bricks and 
mortar ; leaving the former owners no doubt in irritable mood, 
but not shortening either their titles or their statures. Yet why 
—and this is the inquiry which is suggested to us by a careful 
perusal of Mr. Middleton’s learned work—why have ruthlessly 
destroyed ancient buildings on the Esquiline ; why have pulled 
down and smashed up primitive walls—most inoffensive even 
from their “sightly” point of view—why have reduced to frag- 
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ments the very valuable wall paintings, with the delicate and 
admirably preserved reliefs; or why have lumbered away relics 
of possibly vast pecuniary value—the only appreciable kind of 
value known to the destroyers? This is the dark side of the 
“improvement” of Rome; though, if we seek for a bright side, 
we are not without comfort, nor without the obligation of 
acknowledging certain benefits. The Roman authorities have 
spared not a few relics, and have been successful in bringing 
others to light. The judicious treatment of the Atrium Vestz 
must be taken as a set-off against some losses, excused perhaps by 
haste or by ignorance. If the wall of Servius Tullius has gone to 
the carts, at least the Forum Magnum has been respected— 
—though wonderfully excavated or ploughed up. The complete 
exposure of the whole area of the Forum Magnum has naturally 
led to great discoveries ; and for these, and other “ accidents,” we 
must be grateful. The bringing to light of the most important 
remains of the Temple of Vesta, the Regia, the House of 
Vestals, and the whole line of the Via Nova, must also be 
recognized as great gains. So also the discovery of a large 
Etruscan Necropolis, situate on the Esquiline Hill, is thought to 
show that we have misapprehended Etruscan art, as being 
dependent on the Roman ideal. No doubt the evils of “im- 
provement” have been balanced, in some degree, by such 
discoveries ; though the discoveries seem to have been mostly 
accidental, while the spirit of the “improvement” was most 
determined. 

As to the villas, most of them modern by comparison, they 
are to be mourned chiefly from a scenic point of view. It is 
quite possible that their owners have taken another view; but 
they must comfort themselves with the glories of a “ United 
Italy.” Some of these owners—though only a few of them— 
had a taste for the present order of government, and for years 
played into the hands of the revolution; so we cannot gravely 
pity them in their punishment. But there were many of them 
who were sternly loyal to the ancient order, and among them was 
the wealthy Prince Borghese. It seems hard that his villa should 
have been taken from him ; harder still that he should have had 
to pay the costs of his law suit for defending his rights against 
the marauders. The villa Borghese has succumbed to municipal 
greed ; so that English visitors will enjoy its gardens no more. 
Rows of houses were wanted where it stood. That is, they were 
not wanted; but it was found useful, for commercial purposes, 
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to run up a modern street in the neighbourhood. The prosperity 
of the Roman masons and bricklayers—subordinate to the 
prosperity of the speculators—was of higher moment than 
beautiful gardens or healthy lounges. And what was the 
profound motive for this destruction? The “ public good” was 
the professed, philanthropic object. Yet was there any public 
good to be secured? If there were, by all means level the villas. 
At least, that would be practical reasoning. But, as a matter of 
fact, the new streets which have been completed are more or less 
tenantless and are most unpopular. Can an Italian like to live 
in an ugly street ? Is it in the nature of an art-cultured southerner 
to prefer Birmingham or Leeds to a beautiful city ? Possibly 
the revolution has changed the Italian temperament ; yet since 
the new rows of houses were superfluous—and this must seem to 
be at least a practical argument—why have destroyed pleasant 
villas, which, even if the “occupation” should last, would have 
preserved the beauty, if not the spirit, of Rome ? 

There is an important feature in the work of Mr. Middleton, 
which must be interesting to all architects and artists, and also 
to all builders and masons. He enters largely into the con- 
struction of Roman walls, and also of all Roman buildings ; 
and draws inferences, as to materials or their compounds, which 
are certainly very thoughtful, perhaps original. He has studied 
Roman masonry very minutely. He finds, he thinks, five kinds 
of concrete: (1) unfaced, (2) faced with opus zucertum, (3) with 
opus reticulatum, (4) with brick, (5) with brick and opus mixtum. 
Such studies must be very valuable to modern builders, who 
have to admit that the ancients had some secrets which they 
have not handed down to posterity ; and who are still wondering 
at their marvellously enduring creations, both as to cements and 
as to colours painted on walls. Add to such details that 
Mr. Middleton gives us maps and also woodcuts of both ancient 
and modern Rome, and we have said enough to acknowledge 
our debt to him, in appreciating Ancient Rome in 1885. 

Thus far, however, we have but glanced at what we may call 
material Rome—Rome monumental or antiquarian. Rome has 
been “improved” in other respects besides these ; indeed there 
is no element of old Rome which has not been “improved,” to 
the manifest deterioration of its being. Let us mention that 
there exists in Rome—and has existed since 1883—a “ Universal 
Republican Association,” and that quite recently six members 
of this sect have been tried (and acquitted) for treason. 
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“Monarchy in Italy,” says a manifesto of this sect, “is on its last 
legs, and one good push will suffice to upset this colossus with 
feet of clay.” Possibly this may be true; yet we are more 
concerned with the inquiry: Has Rome been “improved ”—in 
any sense in which that participle can be used—by the turning 
upside down of its institutions? We have to remember that 
there was only one Rome in the world; only one place where 
the spiritual and the temporal, the ecclesiastical, the artistic, the 
social, and also the ancient and the modern, seemed to dwell 
together in harmony. M. Thiers said that the spiritual and the 
temporal appeared to have been united in Rome in order that 
they might be divided everywhere else; a profound remark, 
which we need not consider politically, but rather in its intel- 
lectual meaning. Let us allow that there was room for improve- 
ment in Rome; for improvement is after all natural motion ; it is 
growth, or development, or life’s maturing; nor would any one 
pretend that there were not features in the Eternal City, which 
might be rendered more shapely or congruous. Yet to improve 
is the exact opposite of to obliterate. We had in Rome the 
reverent culture of the fine arts, of the spirit and the senti- 
ment of inquiry, discreetly tempered by a guardianship of 
religion, which gave to everything high tone and high object. 
“Improvement” has secularized this old spirit. The happy 
union which existed between the cultus of the fine arts and the 
cultus of the basis of all truth, has given place to a purely 
material ascendancy of a state which has no object beyond 
this life. Intellectually, this is not an “improvement.” Even 
waiving the whole subject of Pontifical claims—in relation to 
the ‘I‘emporal Power—there remains the truism that the union 
of the two worlds was more philosophical, more intellectual, 
than their divorce. Whether the “ Universal Republican 
Association” be right or wrong ; whether “monarchy in Italy 
be on its last legs” or not ; a thoughtful person sr.ust admit that 
the ideal of Pontifical Rome was as far superior to the revolu- 
tionary ideal as intellect, aspiration, and religious motive are 
superior to new suburbs or new streets. Whatever men may 
think about questions of polity, of geographical fitness, or 
national enterprise, there remains the principle that intellectual 
harmonies, including all the objects of career, must take 
precedence of detached bits of material gains. It was thought 
selfish, by the revolutionists, that a Londoner or a Parisian 
should grudge a “capital” to the many nation’d Italian. Let 
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this be so; but why have converted the new “capital” into a 
battle-ground for every interest, save the highest? ‘“ Improve- 
ment” need not have effaced Pontifical government ; need not 
have obliterated ecclesiastical supremacy; need not have 
demoralized—for the word is not too strong—the mind and 
heart of the “annexers” of the Eternal City ; which was always 
the home of the union of the two ideals, the unity of Christen- 
dom and of the natural mind. Now that Rome is a mere centre 
of revolution, bent on material aspirations, full of change in its 
streets and its businesses, bustling with state trials and social 
squabbles, and thinking perpetually of what new things are to 
be evolved, it has seemed to emulate the level of any ordinary 
vulgar capital, such as was to be visited in both hemispheres by 
every tourist. Is this “improvement”? To the few Italians 
who may make fortunes perhaps it is so. To the whole world 
it is a serious loss and a scandal; for we “went to Rome” 
because there was only one Rome; and because, as Napoleon 
the Third expressed it, “there is everything good in Rome, 
except the evils which human nature must bring everywhere.” 
“The ideal is above the actual,’ wrote Descartes. So it 
must be; for, in the actual, it is the ideal which always sways 
us; it is the spirit, not the body of the thing enjoyed. Now 
in Rome there were three paramount ideas, each of which 
“improvement” has marred. There was, first, the idea of unity 
as to religion; unity homed and centred in the Eternal City. 
Next, there was the idea of the union of the Divine Law with such 
human laws as were at least harmonious with the Christian code, 
thus realizing the truth which, in these days, is almost ignored, 
that civil obedience and Christian obedience are of one spirit. 
(Pius the Ninth once observed to the present writer that one of 
the modern fallacies of the world was in supposing that 
Religion, the Nation, and the Family were all to be governed 
on different principles; whereas the Christian idea is that they 
have one principle in common, and that is the obligation of 
obedience.] Thirdly, there was this idea in Rome, that the 
culture of the fine arts, and indeed the culture of all that is 
esteemed intellectual, was necessarily harmonious with religious 
culture; since religion, being the most important of all the 
cultures, must be necessarily also the most intellectual ; and thus 
the student, the antiquarian, the scholar, as also the philosopher 
and the scientist, were accustomed, in the free atmosphere of 
Rome, to pursue every culture harmoniously. “ Improvement” 
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has effaced this idea. The modern visitor to Rome will see 
cardinals and will see churches; he will know that “St. Peter’s” is 
Pontifical ; but he will not see—what he could always see in the 
old days—the commingling of all Roman elements as one atmo- 
sphere. “Improvement” has broken up all the harmonies. 
The idea of Rome, which was the idea of a complex unity, is 


now the idea of an insoluble complexity. 


A. F. MARSHALL. 

















Cameos. 
BY A GAOL CHAPLAIN. 


2. “CUPID WHETTING HIS DARTS.” 

LET any who have De la Chausse’s Gemme Antiche on their 
library shelves, take down volume two, and look at the “Mischie- 
vous Boy, Cupid,” with his grindstone, and sharp arrow; a 
whole quiver-full hangs from his left shoulder; he smiles as he 
thinks to himself, “In that quiver, I have weapons that shall 
reach ‘The Drury Lanes’ of the world, as well as the 
Belgravia’s, and he seems to sing, 

C’est amour, l’amour, l’amour, 

Qui méne le monde a la ronde.” 


As this second cameo is quite botanical; I might call the 
subject of it, “Pomona ;” but, it is better to let her tell her own 
tale : 

“What is your name?” said I, pen in hand, to a fair little 
child of Erin, who came into my reception-room, crying as if 
her heart would break. 

“Have you made your First Communion ?” 

“No.” 

“Then come to confession on Saturday !” 

“Please, Father, my name is Minnie Blake, and I live in 
Cranberry Place, Drury Lane, father sells play-bills at the 
’Lambry (Alhambra) in Leicester Square, and my brother Pat 
picks up cabbages and lettuce-leaves for the dairy-men, who 
feed their cows with them, and please, you may always find 
father at six o'clock near the "Lambry door—where they are 
playing King Carrot (Le Roi Carotte). Oh! Boo-oo-o0! Do 
please see father.” 

“ But what did you ‘get in for?’ Why, you’ve a month to 
do. It must have been something serious ?” 

“ Please, Father, the bobby—he said, as I was destructing of 
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the highway, which, I was only selling camelias. With that 
he catched me by the left arm, and he has left it black and blue, 
and he run me in to Vine Street Office, before I could call father 
as was up in the gallery to see the King Carrot, and he said, 
‘You come along o’ me! I’ve got a nice ‘theater, for you,’ and 
with that he nearly tore my arm out of the socket, he did, 
Butcher and Pickles, he is called, but he was in plain clothes: 
and Mr. Flowers, the Magistrate, give me a month at Mulberry 
Street Office. And F 

“Well, stop! That is enough,” said I. “Come on 
Saturday, and I will see your father if I can.” 

And this poor child of fifteen at most, retired, somewhat 
consoled ; though still rubbing her eyes. 

Granby Place 1 found, not Cranberry ; the misnomer arose 
from Minnie’s education, which had been carried on in the 
fragrant purlieus of Covent Garden Market, purlieus which had 
tinged all her ideas with the colours of fruit and flowers, as I 
have indicated above. 

“Well, how is that poor little thing?” said Blake pcre, when 
I aroused him from his mid-day siesta. 

“O your Reverence, all is quite true which she told you. 
I left her in the Square, when she had given me all her ‘takings.’ 
She had one bouquet of camelias and maiden-’air left. She 
offered these to a gent who was passing by: he flipped the 
flowers into the mud. She picked them up, and said to the gent, 
‘You've spoiled my flowers, sir, and you really “oughter” take 
them now,’ which he oughter ‘a’ done. And then the police- 
man came up. Next day I waited at the Magistrate’s office-door, 
and as the ‘ Black Van’ came up, I gave the policeman a shilling 
to let me kiss her for the last time. Please tell her, her mother’s 
well, and baby, and Pat, and please, Father, tell her ‘not to 
fret.’”” 

“T will, and accept this florin from me, Mr. Blake, you ought 
not to be out of pocket, for one kiss of your own little girl.” 

And I went back to my home, thinking that even in the 
squalid poverty of Granby Place, the good feelings are not all 
numbed and dead in the hearts of the Irish poor. 

Next day, at the prati verdi ¢ luoghi pie dé Tothill, enter 
Minnie, once more. 

“Well, Minnie, I have seen father; mother and baby are quite 
well. So be a good girl, and I lend you this catechism and this 
Garden, you know what for? And how much do you think 
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father gave the policeman at Marlborough .Street? Why—a 
shilling ‘to let him kiss you.’” 

“Oh! oh,” said she, and I thought her heart would break. 
But no! she staunched her tears and said : 

“Please, Father, when you went up Cranberry Court, did you 
happen to meet ‘Dick Verdon,’ a young man about eighteen 
with a light moustache ?” 

“No! Who is he?” 

“Please, he is my sweetheart, Father. This is my engaged 
ring,” showing a little silver hoop on her finger. 

“O, indeed! is it ?” 

“Then that was your real reason for getting me to see your 
father. It was that ‘Dick Verdon!’ O you little daughter of 
Eve! There, go to your cell and read your book!” 

She turned to go—but with the door-handle in her hand, she 
turned again to me—and gave me this “ parting shot :” 

“Please, Father, me mother’s name wasn’t ‘Eve,’ mother’s 
name was O’Hara!” 

I. G. 
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AMONG carnivorous animals bears may be said to rank first, as 
their characters and habits link them rather closely in some 
respects with the preceding order—the insectivora. Both classes 
live chiefly on fruit, grains, and insects, generally only eating 
flesh from necessity. There are a few species of bears that 
never eat flesh, and all of them are able to do without it. The 
bear’s mouth shows plainly that he is partly vegetarian, his hind 
teeth being smoothed down, and as he eats he can move his 
lower jaw slightly from side to side to enable him to chew 
vegetable food. 

Naturalists divide the carnivora into three tribes according 
to the form of their feet and their manner of walking; bears 
rank among the /lantegrada—those which walk on tie whole 
sole of the foot. In the Ursidae—or bear family—are included, 
not only the true bear, but badgers, gluttons, wolverines, &c. 
Bears are clumsy, awkward, easy-going creatures. Though they 
can trot along at a good pace, their heavy lumbering body and 
long flat feet render them but ill-adapted to hunting, and the 
nearly equal length of their fore and hind legs also unfits them 
for leaping. Yet deficient as they are in the powers which other 
carnivorous animals possess for obtaining prey, they undoubtedly 
exhibit the same beautiful adaptation of endowments to their 
needs. The jaws being much more elongated than those of the 
feline race, his bite is proportionally less terrible; still he is a 
formidable animal with his long stiff claws—which are adapted 
for digging in the earth—he can inflict dreadful wounds, his 
muscles being tremendously strong, while his firmly planted foot 
enables him to rise on his hind legs in that deadly embrace by 
which he hugs his enemy to death. 

The bear in his wild state is solitary most of his life, he 
climbs trees with great facility in search of fruit or honey, and 
roams leisurely through the forest, content with such food as 
comes in his way, especially in the autumn when fruit abounds, 
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upon which he grows fat, and on the approach of winter he finds 
a cave or hollow tree or makes a nest of moss and leaves, where 
he lays himself down and rests till spring. Some naturalists 
have thought they were torpid at this season, but this can hardly 
be the case as the female bears rear and suckle their young im 
their winter retreats. However, they all become during this 
period extremely emaciated, evidently the absorption of their 
large accumulation of fat chiefly contributes to their nourish- 
ment. 

The voice of the bear is a kind of growl generally expressive 
of rage which is often-times capriciously exerted, and though 
they seem.gentle and placid to their masters when tamed, yet 
they cannot be trusted and ought to be managed with caution 
as they are known to become resentful and ferocious without 
apparent cause, though they usually evince good humour and 
a great love of fun. When arrived at maturity these animals 
can never be tamed, and their natural fierceness continues 
however long they are caged. Bears undoubtedly stand high 
in the scale of intelligence, but, the tricks which are taught to 
performing bears, consisting chiefly in teaching the animals to 
assume unnatural positions, or display grotesque antics, are 
rather proofs of their general docility than of intelligence. The 
remains of several extinct species of bears have been discovered 
in caves in Germany, England, and other countries, many of 
which appear to have been larger than the present species, and 
of more decided carnivorous propensities. Their remains have 
also been frequently found in the beds of London clay in the 
Eocene strata belonging to the Tertiary epoch, where they were 
deposited long ages ago, when an almost tropical climate existed 
in this country, in fact, before the Alps and Pyrenees had risen 
from the sea floor. 

Bears are found in Europe, Asia, and North and South 
America; those belonging to cold countries are generally the 
most fierce and carnivorous. They are not known either in 
Australia or Africa, though they are believed to have existed 
in the latter country in ancient times. The Common Brown 
Bear, Ursus Arctos, was at one time a native of the British Isles. 
They were frequently sent from Britain to Rome for the cruel 
sports in which the Romans of the Empire delighted. The 
latest date known of their appearance in Great Britain was 
in Scotland, during the year 1057. They generally inhabit 
mountainous regions or thick forests, dwelling in hollow places 
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or digging pits for themselves, and even constructing a kind of 
hut lined with moss. The she-bear always provides a warm 
retreat for her young, frequently in the hollow of a rock where 
she makes a bed of hay in the most sheltered part of the den. 
These bears are extremely fond of honey and sugar, and are 
often captured when venturing too near to the habitations of 
man in order to procure these luxuries. The settlers in Canada, 
when they make maple-sugar, catch them by leaving a boiler 
full, into which the unsuspecting animals dip their paws or their 
head and thus fall an easy prey when encumbered with the 
thick saccharine matter. When Bruin is pursuing any one his 
attention is easily diverted and many have escaped from his 
clutches, by throwing a bundle or knapsack down when he is 
advancing upon them, for while he stoops to examine it, they 
gain time and distance. They play all sorts of antics ; an Indian 
traveller says, that in one of his journeys, some brown bears 
kept in front of his palanquin, tumbling about and playing as 
if expressly to afford him amusement. Climbing is a great 
delight to them, and one day one of them was seen ascending 
a scaffold for his own pleasure. At first he proceeded cautiously, 
examining the strength of all the joists, at last he reached the 
top, which was one hundred and twenty feet high. He seemed 
much pleased with his exploit, and after being applauded by the 
workmen he carefully descended in safety. A countryman in 
Russia, when seeking honey, climbed a very high tree, the trunk 
of which was hollow and perceiving a large quantity of comb in 
it, he descended till he stuck fast in the sticky substance there 
deposited. Being far distant from his home his voice could not 
be heard. After two days he began to despair of ever being 
extricated, when a brown bear, who, like himself came for the 
honey, slid down the hollow, according to their custom, hind-part 
foremost. The man, though greatly alarmed, seized hold of his 
tail, and the bear in a consternation clambered out as fast as he 
could, dragging the prisoner up with him, who was no sooner 
clear of his ¢az/-bearer, than he made off as quickly as possible. 
The brown bear of Siberia may be considered the most good- 
natured of his tribe. Mr. Atkinson, who travelled in that 
country, relates that some peasants had one day lost two of 
their children, between four and six years of age. As soon as 
it was discovered that they had wandered far away, the dis- 
consolate parents set off in search of them. Having proceeded 
some way through the wilds, they caught sight in the distance 
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of a huge animal, which as they drew nearer they saw was a 
brown bear, and what was their horror, to see within its clutches 
their dear lost ones. But their dismay was soon changed into 
amazement when they beheld the children running about, 
laughing round the bear, sometimes taking it by the paws, 
and sometimes pulling it by the tail. Bruin apparently amused 
with their behaviour, treated them in the most affectionate 
manner. One of the children produced some fruit with which 
he fed his shaggy play-fellow, while the other climbed up on its 
back, and sat there fearlessly, urging the strange steed to move 
on. The parents gave way to cries of terror at seeing, as they 
thought, the danger to which their little ones were exposed. 
Whereupon the boy slipped off the bear’s back, and the animal, 
hearing the sound of the parents’ voices, left the children and 
quietly retreated into the forest. 

The American Black Bear, Ursus Americanus, found in all 
parts of North America, is of a glossy black colour, with soft 
and smooth fur; it is timid in disposition, seldom attacking man 
unless provoked, when it proves a formidable enemy. It lives 
chiefly on berries, occasionally finding its way to gardens, but 
when sore oppressed with hunger, it will approach human 
dwellings and seize the pig, which it will endeavour to carry 
off without ceremony. These bears are easily tamed. A 
young English officer stationed at a lone fortress in Canada, 
having caught a young one, taught him to fetch and carry, to 
follow him like a dog, and to wait patiently at meal-time for 
his share of food. On his return to England he took the cub 
with him, which became the pet of almost all on board. Bruin 
attached himself especially to a child of four years old, the 
daughter of one of the passengers, who romped with him con- 
stantly. One day he seized her in fun with one fore-paw, and 
with the other climbed up the rigging, till he lodged her and 
himself in the main-top, where, regardless of her cries and those 
of her frantic mother, he tried to continue his play. They dare 
not pursue them, for fear the bear should drop the child; but, 
his master had mattresses placed round the mast in case the 
child should fall, and knowing how fond the animal was of sugar, 
had a quantity strewed on the deck, then he called Bruin and 
pointed to it. The bear quickly descended, bringing the child 
down in safety. After this the poor bear was chained up during 
the rest of the voyage. 

The black bears often have fierce contests with other animals. 
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A hunter in North America once witnessed a terrific combat 
between one of these bears and a panther. He was resting by 
a forest lake, when he was suddenly aroused by the most 
horrible howling. Presently he saw a big black bear emerge 
from the wood, looking for a way of escape, but finding none. 
Then a panther came rushing on and attacked the bear, spring- 
ing upon its back and assailing it in the fiercest way. The two 
animals fought with the utmost fury for a considerable time, till 
at last the bear fell dead, covered with wounds. 

The Polar Bear is a most interesting animal, being the 
largest quadruped adapted to a watery life, his body is much 
longer and more pliant than that of other bears, affording him 
the power to twist and turn in the sea, as he swims with his 
strong broad feet. His long neck, narrow head and’ small ears, 
are admirably fitted for swimming. He fights with his teeth, 
never hugging his prey. The soles of his feet, which are covered 
with long stout hairs, give him foothold upon the slippery ice 
over which he travels, climbing huge icy mountains, in search 
of seals—of which he is an inveterate hunter—chasing them in 
or out of the water with the greatest ease and cunning, but they 
being equally on the alert, often escape from him just when he 
thinks he has them safe. The polar bear hunts and fishes all 
through the winter, except the mothers, which take refuge in 
nests of their own constructing. Towards the month of 
December, the white, or polar female bear, retires to the sides 
of a rock, where by dint of scraping, and allowing the snow 
to fall upon her, she forms a cell in which to dwell during the 
period of her accouchement. Within this strange nursery she 
produces her young, remaining with them beneath the snow 
till the month of March, when she emerges into the outer air, 
bringing with her three or four baby bears, who are then only 
about as large as ordinary rabbits. As the days pass on, the 
breath of the family, together with the warmth exhaled from 
their bodies, serve to widen their cell, so that in proportion to 
their increasing dimensions, the accommodation is enlarged 
to suit their needs. Although so deeply covered, the hidden 
bear may generally be discovered by means of the hole which 
is made by the warm breath, and is rendered still more dis- 
tinguishable by the hoar frost which collects around it. The 
unpaired females of this species do not care to retire for the 
winter, and therefore roam about like their male companions, all 
the year round. Before entering her winter quarters, the mother 
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eats enormously, and guided by an unfailing instinct, resorts to 
the most nutritious food, until she becomes extremely fat. 
During her three months of seclusion she can obtain no food, 
but exists on her store of fat. In this way she not only supports 
herself, but imparts nourishment to her cubs. When she comes 
forth with her young, both parents protect and watch over the 
cubs with the utmost devotion, defending them against every 
enemy, and pushing them before them when pursued, some- 
times even taking them in their mouths and swimming away 
with them, if they see no other way of saving them. 

These polar bears are remarkably sagacious and often defeat 
the stratagems of those who are attempting to capture them. 
Scoresby, in his Account of the Arctic Regions, relates that a 
polar bear with her two cubs being pursued across a field of ice 
by a party of sailors, urged her young ones, at first, to increase 
their speed by running in front of them, turning round, and 
evincing by gesture and voice great anxiety for their progress, 
till, finding that their pursuers gained upon them, she carried, 
pushed, or pitched them forward until she effected their escape. 
Strange to say, the cubs seemed to arrange themselves for the 
throw, and when thus sent forward some yards in advance, ran 
on till she again came up to them, when they alternately placed 
themselves before her to be again thrown forward. 

Phipps, in his Voyage to the North Pole, observed several 
instances of the polar bear sacrificing her own life to save her 
young. On one occasion the crew of an exploring vessel in the 
arctic seas had killed a walrus and set fire to part of the blubber. 
The steam of the flesh drew from afar towards it a she-bear and 
her two cubs. Putting their noses to the tempting mess, they 
began to eat it eagerly. The seamen, seeing this, threw other 
pieces on the ice nearer to the ship. The bear incautiously 
approached, and carried off the pieces, which she gave to her 
cubs, but though evidently famishing, she took only a very 
small portion herself. The thoughtless sailors shot the two 
cubs, and firing again, wounded the mother, who, though she 
herself was hardly able to crawl to the spot where they lay, 
carried to them the last lump of blubber, and endeavoured to 
make them eat it. Discovering that they were unable to do so, 
she gently tried to raise first one and then the other, but in vain. 
She then began to retreat ; but her maternal affection over- 
coming her, though conscious of the danger she was running, 
she returned to where they lay, moaning most pitifully. Several 
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times did she thus behave, when—seemingly convinced that her 
young ones were cold and helpless—casting a reproachful glance 
towards the vessel from whence the cruel bullets had proceeded, 
she uttered a low growl of angry despair, which might have 
moved the hearts even of the most callous. Another shower of 
musket bullets soon laid her low between her two cubs, and she 
died licking their wounds. 

The polar female bear always provides a warm retreat for 
her young, frequently in the hollow of a rock, where she makes 
a bed for them in the most sheltered part of the den. 

The Canadian bear lives in hollow places or digs pits for 
himself, and is even known to construct a rough kind of hut, 
lined with moss. He is extremely fond of honey and sugar, 
and is often captured when venturing too near to man in order 
to procure these enticing substances. Dr. Richardson says it 
outstrips the swiftest runner, and climbs as nimbly as a cat. 
Though it does not seek flesh, it does not refuse it when offered. 
A young bear of this species, having ventured into some 
plantations where it was committing much mischief, the settler 
endeavoured to frighten it away, when the animal sprung upon 
him fiercely, but he being a remarkably tall powerful man, 
returned hug for hug till the astonished creature let go his hold, 
his clothes were all torn in the struggle, and on reaching his 
home close by, he was so much exhausted by the encounter that 
he dropped into the nearest chair and almost fainted. For days 
he suffered severely from the pressure. 

The number of these animals found about the north pole is 
amazing, especially considering the scarcity of all other terrestial 
creatures. They are not only seen on land, but often on icebergs 
many miles out at sea. In this manner they are frequently 
transported to the shores of Iceland, where they are no sooner 
seen to land than the natives assemble in arms to attack them. 
It is no uncommon event, when a Greenlander and his wife are 
paddling out at sea, if they happen to venture too near an 
iceberg, for a white bear to jump unexpectedly into their boat, 
and if he does not upset it, he settles down quietly like a pas- 
senger, to be rowed along, and unwelcome as the guest is sure to 
be, the boatman knows he must make a virtue of necessity and 
obligingly rows the huge beast to shore. 

The large polar bear, with its white fur, long flattened head, 
and black claws, is seen in great perfection at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, and sometimes gives striking proof of 
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intelligence, in adapting its movements to particular circum- 
stances. For instance, a bun was thrown one day to the bear, 
which fell in the water in the quadrant-shaped pond. The bun 
having fallen just at the angle, the bear seemed disinclined to 
enter the water, but stood on the edge of the pond, and com- 
menced stirring the water with its paw, and in this way estab- 
lished a sort of rotatory current, which eventually brought the 
bun within its reach. When one leg got tired it used the other, 
but in the same direction. Mr. Westrop, the naturalist, also 
observed a bear in Vienna have recourse to the same device, 
deliberately making with his paw a current in some water, which 
was close to the bars of his cage, so as to draw a piece of 
floating bread within his reach. 

The Grizzly Bear, Ursus Ferox, is said to be the most 
formidable of all the species, both for size and ferocity. 
Mr. Puxton tells us that a trapper named Glass and his com- 
panion were one day setting their beaver traps in a stream near 
the River Platte, when they saw a large grizzly bear turning up 
the turf close by, searching for roots. The men crept to the 
thicket, fired at him, and wounded him severely. The animal 
groaned, jumped up from the ground, and, snorting with pain 
and fury, charged towards the place from whence came the 
smoke of the rifles) The men rushed through the thicket, but 
their speed was impeded by the underwood, so that the infuri- 
ated beast soon came up with them; at that moment Glass 
stumbled and fell. When he rose, the bear stood before him on 
its hind-legs, he called instantly to his companion to fire, he 
himself sending the contents of his pistol into the bear's body ; 
which, with the blood streaming from its nose and mouth, knocked 
the pistol away with one paw, while it stuck the claws of the 
other into the flesh of his antagonist, and rolled with him on the 
ground, Glass managed to reach his knife, and plunge it several 
times into the bear, while the latter was tearing his flesh with 
tooth and claw. At length, blinded with blood and exhaustion, 
the knife fell from Glass’s hand, and he fainted. His companion 
fled to the camp and told his party of the sad fate of their 
companion. Assistance was instantly sent. Glass still breathed, 
but the bear lay dead across him. The trapper’s flesh was torn 
away in slips, and lumps of it lay beside him; his scalp hung 
bleeding over his face, which was much torn. The men thinking 
he was already dead, dragged the bear off his body and took 
away his hunting-shirt, mocassins, and arms, and returned to the 
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camp, saying they had completed his burial. Months elapsed, 
and some of the party were on their way to a trading port with 
skins, when they saw a horseman approach them with a face so 
scarred and disfigured, that they could not distinguish his features. 
The stranger accosted one of the party, exclaiming in a hollow 
voice, “ Hurrah, Bill, my boy, you thought I was killed, did you? 
Just hand me over my horse and gun, lad. I’m not dead 
yet, you see!” Astonishment and horror seized the party, some 
of whom believed him both dead and buried. Glass told them 
that he knew not how long he had lain insensible, but when he 
revived, he was obliged to subsist on the bear’s flesh. As soon as 
he had strength to crawl, he tore off as much of it as he could 
carry, and crept down to the river. He had suffered tortures from 
wounds, cold, and hunger, before he reached the fortress eighty 
miles distant, living meantime chiefly on roots and berries. 

The claws of the grizzly bears make deep cuts like the stroke 
of a chisel; they strike tremendously with their paws before they 
begin to hug their victims. They are fond of burying bodies and 
have been known to cover hunters—whom they have found 
sleeping—with bark, grass, and leaves. 

The Malayan Sun Bear, Ursus Malayensis, has short smooth 
fur, flexible lips, long tongue, and large claws. He is very 
powerful and can pull up tolerable-sized trees by the roots, he 
is tamed and becomes extremely gentle. Sir Stamford Raffles 
had a pet sun bear which was brought up in the nursery with 
his children and romped with them, suffering them to pull him 
about, with the utmost good nature. When he joined the family 
at table, he could only be induced to eat the choicest fruit and 
would not drink anything but champagne, and when there was 
none to be had would show much disappointment. He was 
extremely affectionate to all who were kind to him, and never 
misbehaved or required to be chained or chastised. A favourite 
cat, dog, and lory from New Holland, used to eat with him 
in the most friendly way out of the same dish. His pet play- 
fellow was the dog, who used, however, to worry and teaze him 
incessantly. 

The Bornean Bears, Ursus Euryspilus, are thought to be the 
most amusing and playful of all the species; they are exceed- 
ingly docile, gentle, and affectionate in disposition. They beg 
in the most winning way, but when vexed by any one, will 
never be reconciled as long as the offender is in sight. They 
have a very curious habit, namely, if they have at any time 
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more to eat than they can hold in their paws and mouth, of 
placing the rest on their hinder feet as if to keep the food from 
being soiled. 

The drollest and most amusing of all tame bears was the 
famous Martin of Paris, of the Bornean tribe, whose dancing, 
curtseying, tumbling, begging, and other tricks were the delight 
of every child, and many grown-up people also. One fine 
morning at an early hour he managed to withdraw the bolts 
of his pit door and sally forth on his hind legs to take a walk. 
The keepers had not as yet arisen, but the dogs were all on 
the alert, and came round Martin, jumping and larking, half 
in play and half in earnest. This sound roused the men, who 
soon came rushing out to see what had happened, and beheld 
the bear in the midst of the noisy troop, his tongue lolling out 
of his mouth, his countenance expressive of such fun and enjoy- 
ment as was indescribable. He became, however, unpopular, 
from the greed of one of the sentinels, who determined to go 
one night into the bear’s pit, where he thought he had seen 
a five-franc piece lying. He provided himself with a ladder and 
went down. At the change of guard, he was found lying dead 
in the pit, the coveted piece in his hand, which was only a large 
button. No marks of violence were to be seen upon his body. 
Whether he had been frightened, or seized with giddiness, or 
whether the bear had shaken the ladder, no one could say; 
but Martin was sitting quietly by the dead man when his fate 
was discovered. The news fled like wild-fire through Paris, and 
in a few hours every one believed that Martin had killed the man, 
and crowds flocked to see the murderous bear. Shortly after- 
wards two balls of arsenic were found wrapped up in some sweet 
substance, fortunately before Martin had tasted them, where- 
upon he was removed to a den in the menagerie. The front 
of the den was closed at night by a sliding shutter by means of 
a bolt, but Martin was so opposed to its being fastened, that some 
one had to engage his attention always when the shutter was 
being closed, or he would insert his claws and push it up again. 

The maternal affection of bears, who will fight to the last 
extremity and sacrifice their own lives in defence of their young, 
has already been noted. They are also known to show strong 
affection to those who have been kind to them, and even to 
recognize them with joy years after. An English officer, who 
had petted and taken much notice of a young bear on board 
ship, was greatly astonished some years afterwards, on passing 
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close before a bear’s den, in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, to see the animal rear up, attempt to lick his hand, and 
manifest every expression of delight. Convinced that he saw 
before him his old friend, he entered the den, when the bear 
instantly raised his paws upon his shoulders, licked his face, and 
then danced about as joyfully as a dog would at the return of a 
long-absent and beloved master. Sometimes bears become very 
devoted to other animals with whom they had lived. A black 
bear having been brought up from a cub with an antelope, they 
became so attached to each other that they constantly ate out of 
the same dish. One day a fierce dog flew at the antelope, when 
the bear rushed to the rescue of his friend and gave the dog 
such a powerful blow that he sent him howling away. 

Bears are known to be very resentful when irritated. A 
Norwegian had a bear which he had so completely tamed that 
he would stand at the back of his master’s sledge and keep 
so good a balance that it was impossible to upset it; if the 
sledge went on one side, Bruin threw all his weight in the 
opposite direction and so kept up the equilibrium; but one 
day, in sport, his master drove over the worst ground he could 
find hoping to throw the bear off, and he, evidently knowing 
this was done on purpose, gave his master a tremendous blow 
across the shoulders. 

A curious instance of the memory of bears for events and 
places known in past years occurred at a school-house in New 
Hampshire, Canada, a few years ago. This little red school- 
house stood on the edge of a forest, and was half a mile from 
any dwelling. It had but one door and six small windows, a 
large stove stood at one end, and the boys used to bring in 
big armfuls of wood to burn in the stove. 

One winter day, when the snow lay on the ground, one of 
the little children went out and left the door open. A noise 
was heard at the door, as of a big soft footstep. The scholars 
looked up and saw a huge black bear standing in the doorway. 
The frightened children ran behind a table in a corner of the 
room ; the teacher was alarmed also, and went and stood with 
them. The scholars screamed and the teacher trembled, but 
the bear took no notice of them, but walked calmly in and sat 
down by the fire. He looked very good-natured, but no one 
dared to go near him. After a while he turned round and 
round, warming himself all over. Then he went to the door, 
stood on his hind legs, and shut it. At this the children 
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screamed louder than ever; but the bear, instead of approaching 
them, began to take down the hats and coats and cloaks which 
hung on the pegs near the door. He took them all down and 
laid them in a heap on the floor; then he took down the 
satchels and dinner-baskets, opened them and took out the 
dinners, and there he stood, eating bread and cheese, cold meat, 
pie, and fruit. Still, after a very good meal he was not satisfied, 
but went to see what the teacher had for dinner in her desk, 
but it was locked, and he could not open it. He shook himself 
with a disappointed air, as much as to say, “Too bad; I am 
sure she had something extra nice for her dinner.” Then he 
went to the door, opened it, and walked out, to the intense 
relief of the children. 

Many years before, one of the boys of the neighbourhood 
caught this same bear, then a little playful cub. The boy tamed 
and trained him, and all the children about petted and played 
with him, and took him to school with them, always giving him 
at noon part of their dinner. One day he disappeared, and 
they saw no more of him. Time passed on; the boys he had 
played with grew up to be men, and forgot their pet bear, but 
he did not forget; and years after, when he came from the 
northern woods, he remembered the red house—perhaps he did 
not exactly remember the boys, but he certainly had not for- 
gotten the dinner-baskets and where they were kept. So he 
walked into the schoolroom, not to devour the children, but 
merely to warm himself and to help himself to their good 
dinners. After this he must have returned to the northern 
woods, for he has not paid the school-house another visit. 


MARIANNE BELL, 
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in CHAPTER XLIII. 


CATHOLICS often hear the word Credo, and say it, if they 
happen to say their prayers in Latin; but very few of us 
remember, in all its bearings, how much that word implies. 
Lord de Freville did, and therefore sacrificed himself to a duty 
that few would have deemed imperative. His wife did, and 
made his act her own. The Stranger did when he rushed on 
ruin and ridicule to save Lady Maud. All three might have so 
acted from pagan magnanimity, or its modern substitute, self- 
respect, but they did not, and being what they were, could not. 
They acted as they did, because they looked a little further than 
most of us do for the duties implied in saying Credo. 

Colonel Claverock knew nothing about faith, and fell a prey 
to Mrs. Hopkins, when tempted by the extravagance of Leofric, 
because her tears were equal to the occasion, and flowed freely 
at the sound of his wife’s name. Crayston did know something 
about it, quite enough to leave him without excuse for knowing 
no more ; and he risked his social position, the work of his life, 
to win the shadow of Lady Maud by an appeal to her charity. 
How could this be? It contradicted the character of his whole 
career, belied his acuteness, and would almost seem to throw 
doubts on the state of his mind. The way of it is plain enough. 
Intellectual pride had excited him to revenge, and in working 
out its own means, had drawn him on to seek an attraction 
whose power was in its unlawfulness. Once attracted to seek, 
he was soon attracted by what he sought, and the more so 
because he had never been personally attracted till then. Edith 
Dytchley, the Lady of Raven’s Combe, had attracted him by 
her surroundings, and Lady Maud by being herself. The attrac- 
tion was new and late, but it mastered him the more and 
attracted the better part of him, such as it was. The better 
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guaranteed the worse, the worse gave impetus to the better, and 
the two together had brought him where he now was. 

He was walking up Queen Street, Mayfair, at or about eight 
o'clock in the morning the next day after Lord de Freville’s 
meeting with the Stranger. Crayston thought much, and his 
mind, harping strongly on one chord, which he knew not how to 
resolve, aroused vibrations of other notes amid the old world 
stillness of that quiet street, and the vast solitude of his own 
conscience. He had gone to a priest, shown the requisite 
dispositions, been instructed thoroughly, and was now going, on 
this his wedding morning, to be received into the Church. His 
dispositions had seemed so good, and his understanding so clear, 
that he might have been received sooner, but as he expressed a 
wish to continue them a little longer, so was it arranged. This 
was a curious bit of caution that contradicted his passionate 
confidence and belied his knowledge of the world. There was 
no meaning in it, unless it meant that he was not sure of Lady 
Maud ; and if so, what would it do for him when everyone 
knows, or may know, that somebody will somehow ferret out 
any important act of a known person? He would have laughed 
at any one else, but felt satisfied with it in himself, like a man 
who has bought a great-coat off a peg and walks about with the 
ticket on his back. 

He had not passed the fourth door when a horseman pulled 
in for an instant by the chemist’s at the corner, looked up Queen 
Street, and pursued him. It was the irrepressible and more 
than ever irrepressible Leofric Dytchley, who had given two 
hundred and fifty guineas for a new horse, on the strength of his 
expectations, and was trying him after the fact. 

“Hullo!” said he. “Going to be reconciled with old 
Mother Church—eh ? and going modestly, so as not to be seen. 
Why the devil, then, don’t you go to St. Etheldreda’s in Holborn 
Circus, or some quiet place beyond the river? Good-bye. 
Shall I come and see that you do it properly ? Mind you don’t 
stop at the public on your way back. It isn’t allowed on these 
occasions.” 

Crayston could have found it in him to use language that he 
had never dreamt of using, but Leofric talked so fast, and 
wheeled about so suddenly, that he had no chance of speaking 
at all. He did, indeed, give private utterance to the word by 
which Joan of Arc was wont, they say, to designate the English ; 
but he presently forgot the annoyance, for the idea of Leofric, 
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who embodied it, suggested the idea of the Stranger, who cer- 
tainly must be somewhere, and might be in London, and if in 
London was likely to be just then where Crayston was going. 

Crayston coloured crimson and cursed coarsely. It was not 
at all his way to do that; but he did, and quite naturally, as if 
the provocation had found a flaw in the tradition about the 
crayfish. For a moment or two he felt very hot, exceedingly 
hot, and his eyes appeared to protrude in fiery fear; but he 
quickly pulled himself together, remembered his resources, and 
fell to thinking as before. When he turned out of Charles Street 
into John Street his eyes had a dreamy outlook as he raised 
them, fn passing by, towards the square chapel, flat roofed and 
white walled, that stands at the corner. 

“Ugly enough,” he thought, “but it seems less ugly this 
morning. The witty and genial Sidney Smith used to preach 
here to his well-bred congregation. It reminds one of things 
that were, and are not, and will not be again, unless—no, not in 
any case ; for it lived on its capital and the capital is gone. It 
lived on the broken traditions of Catholic stability, and assimi- 
lated them, by a strange process of digestion, to its own super- 
ficial conservation. It did its work well—wonderfully well, 
according to its means—kept things together, very gracefully, 
according to the times, and remains, in spite of having borrowed 
its best and ignored its own, a great monument of English 
persistence.” 

He was now at the corner of Hill Street. “I am too early,” 
he thought, “and I am thinking of other things too much. I 
had better turn down here and go round by South Audley 
Street... . Yes, a great monument of English persistence was 
the old state of things that went on, with its outer changes and 
unity of design, so very long, in spite of being rooted in contra- 
dictions and supported by compromise. It certainly is breaking 
up that curious alliance of contradictories—breaking up too fast, 
uncomfortably, vulgarly, offensively fast. Theories are of two 
kinds as regards their use, and the difference is (to say the truth) 
not easy to perceive. Some are practical, some speculative. 
Speculative theories require reservations in practice, and none 
but those who have in them a peculiar combination of genius, 
cultivation, independence, refinement and leisure can distinguish 
which is which.” By this time he had come to the corner of 
South Audley Street, but instead of turning up it, he crossed 
the road and walked slowly along Dean Street, for the purpose 








of going round by Park Lane to South Street ; 
before I go in.” 


might be, there it was for that moment, a look th 
with the tone of his appeal to Lady Maud. 


of that Episcopalian meeting-house.” 

Here he paused, and he had better have conti 
for the tone of that “when,” &c., was too co 
critical at such a moment. It had a false ring, 
beginning of the sentence, besides being untrue 


never been without some kind of ritual. 


great ladies were great ladies, and knew their 


men knew what they meant, and stood by it. 


were only quiet and orderly and respectful to 
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“for,” said he, 


“TI am too soon, and I ought to be what they call collected 


There was a bad look in his eyes when he said this. It was 
momentary and uncertain; but whatever its right of domicile 


at ill accorded 
Before he had 


turned the sharp corner of Dean Street the look was gone, but 
the recollectedness had not come. For this was how he thought : 

“ Society was an institution and an art and a kind of science, 
too, when Sydney Smith preached moral essays from the pulpit 


nued to pause ; 
mparative and 
and spoilt the 
constructively 


of the Establishment, which neither preaches moral essays, as 
a rule, nor imitates any kind of meeting-house, but indeed is in 
possession of many theologies, and, from its beginning, has 


“This isn’t being recollected,” he said to himself: but he 
went on as before. “Yes, a science, as well as an art,’ he 
thought. “They have neither the one nor the other now. The 


business ; and 
Nobody does 


that now, except the Pope and the secret societies. Which of 
the two will have the best of it in my time? Revolution, if it 


superiors, and 


conservative of refinement, might be guided to do a great work. 
It might sweep away the cobwebs and leave the walls. Why 


foresight and 


power of adaptation, see that its game is to lead the mighty 


have a religion and symbols of religion; and i 


movement which is upheaving society? Human nature wé// 


f the Catholic 


Church would but offer its attractions and beauties to all the 


voices in an immense chorus”—*“ if they didn’t 
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world, without wanting to force on all of us its tight rein and 
periodical obligations, we should be able to get on. There 
ought to be more room, too, for speculative theories. Differ- 
ences would be lost in the vastness of number, like discordant 


spread by in- 


fection, like fever germs,” remarked his inner consciousness. 
He laughed uncomfortably at this last view of the case, and 
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lectured on for his own instruction thus: “ How many masters 
of thought, seeing the advantages of such a bulwark against 
anti-social aggressiveness and appreciating the economy of 
religious union, the want of which costs the State so much 
trouble and expense, would respect the claims of the Catholic 
Church on our belief, if they were not required to interpret 
them so strictly. Let those who want guidance be guided. 
Confession suits many—there is no doubt about it. So does 
beer, but it makes 7e sick.” 

And so did the prospect of making his first confession. It 
disagreed with him exceedingly, and he could almost imagine 
that a phantom Stranger walked before him backwards, inviting 
his attention to certain passages of his life. 

“TI ought to have asked the question,” he said to himself. 
“But never mind! I have been told by people who knew all 
about it, that, when the baptism was doubtful, one needn’t go 
to confession before being received. I am sure that mine was 
doubtful. They so often ave doubtful, that conditional baptism 
is given to make it safe. I am quite certain that mine is as 
doubtful as anything can possibly be.” 

He repeated this many times, to reassure himself and spare 
his dignity ; for, in spite of his opinions about easing off the 
Church’s laws, he had a half superstitious fear of trifling with 
her sacraments—a practical fear which many a bad Catholic 
has not, unless he is in danger of death. But then, the false- 
hearted Catholic who lies to the Holy Ghost because he is 
afraid of hearing the truth, hopes to make up for lost time some 
day, which Crayston did not. Why he felt so emphatically 
afraid is less clear, but the fact shows that he knew enough to 
deprive him of any excuse for not knowing more. Had he 
been capable of hilarity against himself, which he was not, and 
never desired to be, an occasion was before him. There he was, 
meditating terms of accommodation with the Church, while 
shaking in his shoes at the idea of unworthily approaching one 
of her sacraments; and she, calm in her supernatural might, 
was doing her world-wide work, looking neither right nor left, 
but moving on at her own pace, like a giant among riotous 
pigmies. 

He admired her power, hero-worshipped it in a spirit of 
respectful hatred, and began to gloat over the prospect of 
working against her from inside. 

“TI can,” he thought, “and I have the means now. As to 
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the first confession, nothing is clearer. I have only to say that 
[ wasn’t properly baptized. Iam sure I wasn’t. I saw the old 
fellow do it once, and I have no recollection of seeing the water 
run. That will be enough. I can trust myself to manage the 


rest.” 

At this point he paused in thought and walked faster, for a 
teasing doubt had brushed rudely by. Was his informant cor- 
rectly informed? He shook it off angrily, and then another 
came. How was he to begin managing Lady Maud? “ Edu- 
cate her,” he answered. “ High aspirations made her a Catholic. 
I have only to direct them, show her what ‘ Catholic’ means 
when rightly understood, and arouse the love of power. Yes! 
every superior woman has ¢haz, and therefore she has, and there- 
fore she is open to its ennobling attractions. There is some- 
thing else too, but we want a word for it. Vanity has a_ bad 
sound, and often belongs to smaller natures, but there is a 
higher something—not pride, the unjustly condemned source 
of all great actions, but something akin to it, something nearer 
the surface of their character and better adapted for the daily 
work of life.” 

Considering that Lady Maud had none of these useful 
qualities, and had others of a different stamp, strongly marked, 
his predictions were bold; but his confidence had grown by 
success. Nothing more improbable could have been imagined, 
a few months before, than his being engaged as he was, yet old 
Pitmore’s obstinacy and his own management of the Stranger’s 
absence had made it a fact, and the Church (as he thought) had 
provided for his one difficulty. His belief in himself was now 
unbounded. 

“ At last,” thought he, in the blinding glow of his pride, 
“T shall grapple with a foe worthy of me. I have been able to 
d 
from within, with all the prestzge of being a Catholic and a con- 
vert—particularly of being a convert. It will gain me the credit 
a priori of being zealous and loyal. That will do for the present. 
I, must think of what Iam to say now. I have to imply much 
readiness for confession, regret that I am pressed for time, and 


o something in that way, here and there; but now I shall work 


explain about the baptism.” 

This was a work that demanded thought and a carefully 
prepared combination of words. He devoted himself to it so 
long, that when it was done, he found himself at the small end 
of South Street, passing Perry's shop-window. There was 
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nothing remarkable in that, except that he stopped and looked 
in as if he had nothing else to do, wherein, among other things, 
was a large and highly-coloured statue of St. Joseph. 

“Contemporary Catholic art!” said he to himself in a 
sneering tone, loud enough to be heard by a young man who 
was admiring it. ‘“ Upon my word!” 

The young man, being weak and shallow, was not the better 
for hearing this. He shrank away, feeling more respect of 
persons than was good for him, and forgetting that Catholic 
art, elbowed aside in the struggle to save souls, can hardly be 
said to have a place in the present state of things. Perhaps he 
thought no more about it, for his mind was very soft ; but 
certain it is that Crayston speedily forgot the occurrence. Placed 
above the statue was a large ivory crucifix, which, against his 
will and implicit intention, he suddenly saw. Sunlight, piercing 
its way between two heavy masses of raincloud, quivered across 
it. Fear was in him now. He tried to look away from it and 
pass on, but struggle as he would, it fixed his sight ; for in that 
quivering gleam the eyes appeared distinctly alive and looking 
down upon him with a gaze of such intense pity, that he shrank 
and shuddered. Surrounding objects faded. He saw nothing 
but the black cross, the dazzling white figure, and the look in 
those eyes. Blackness had never seemed so black to him 
as the ebony of that cross, except the blackness of his own soul 
as he then saw it, nor light so piercing as the whiteness of that 
crucifix. He saw in that light the hideous deformity of his 
purpose, and conscience made a last appeal. It showed to him 
his own disordered will, in contrast with the infinite love which 
that crucifix represented. It told him how much he knew. It 
urged him to purge his soul, make restitution for the wrong 
done: cast out that which as yet had not passed into an irrevo- 
cable act. He raised his head, as one who listens. He weighed 
the whole meaning of that inner voice, and with full deliberation 
refused. 

“T cannot,” he said, “I we// no/,”’ and he tried to stare out 
the impression. 

“What an odd effect!” he said in thought ; and the words 
passed into sound, hissing between his teeth a tremulous 
defiance. His face was yellowish pale, with a dark grey tinge 
here and there. His knees trembled, and he had no power to 
control them. His mouth was parched. His body shrank into 
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itself. His teeth would have chattered if he had not ground 
them together. 

“T am faint,” he mumbled; “I had no sleep last night, I 
have had no breakfast, and the sun is curiously dazzling just 
here. That was why—yes! That was it. I can’t go on. I 
must put it off. I will not be dragged into slavery of soul by my 
own act.” 

There was an inner meaning in the last words. He thought 
of St. Augustin’s account of the Pagan Roman who, being 
baptized in mockery of the Church, but with the full inten- 
tion of doing what Christians do, started up, exclaiming, 
“What hast thou done to me? I ama Christian!” and then 
joyfully passed to his martyrdom. Crayston thought of this 
then, and a raging fear of conditional baptism took possession 
of him. 

“Galilean!” he said, between his grinding teeth, “Galilean, 
thou hast not conquered.” 

But terror mastered him. The crucifix, as he saw it in that 
quivering light, again seemed alive. He forgot the fiendish 
work that he had impotently imagined. He forgot the necessities 
of his position. He forgot Lady Maud. He simply broke 
away and ran like a cur down the street. 

The shallow young man, happening to look round, saw him 
in that plight. So much the better for the shallow young man. 
Perhaps it diminished that particular temptation to human 
respect. But on went Crayston till, at the bottom of John 
Street, his breath, although he had not breakfasted, began to 
fail; which made him begin to walk. He then looked about, 
and began to think of the appearance that he had made. But 
the hour was early, there was no policeman near, and the 
proximate milkman was talking to a housemaid on the steps of 
an area. Therefore he thought of the immediate future, which 
meant: “ What should he say to the priest who was expecting 
him? And how should he explain the freaks of circumstances 
to Lady Maud?” He turned up Curzon Street, and through 
Seamore Place, by its covered steps, into Park Lane. There 
he stopped—for are there not riders about at that hour? but, 
having inhaled as much fresh air as there was, he thought out 
the two awkward questions thus : 

“Tell him that I was taken ill—so I was—and have to put it 
off till I stop in Paris: Say to her that I did go to Farm Street 
—I was at the corner—and make it right in Paris. A French 
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priest will take it for granted that I have been received in an 
orthodox way, and leave me quict.” 

With this lie in his heart, he went home to breakfast in 
Clarges Street. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
HAVING written the note to the priest, and enjoyed a good 
breakfast, Crayston sat uneasily in an easy chair, composing an 
equivocal form of words for the false information of Lady 
Maud. This was not so manageable in practice as it seemed in 
the earlier morning, when fear of the alternative was clamorous. 
Questions of detail might be asked, and verbai conjuring would 
not avail them. Might be asked? They certainly-would, and 
all the more because he had put off the final step from day to 
day. -What would she do about the other final step, if she knew 
that he had not kept his word, when a valid cause for post- 
ponement was ready, and, so to speak, waiting, in the shape of 
Dr. Ranston, who had advised, and even urged it. What then ? 
She would suspect him, and therefore require proofs of his 
purpose, and therefore put off the marriage till she knew too 
much, and the Stranger had heard too much. Put off it certainly 
would be—he knew her well enough to be sure of it—and the 
Stranger would defend his own character. The consequences of 
these two events were not even to be thought of, much less 
encountered. The gravity of the crisis gave wings to invention, 
as weight of atmosphere does to a balloon. He siezed a pen 








and quickly wrote this : 

“ Happiness, when new and complete—and none, perhaps, 
was ever so complete as mine—is so exciting, that one forgets to 
think of other things. I have just discovered, after hurrying 
home from Farm Street, a mistake about the trains. The hour 
we decided on will not do—that is, it would either bring us to 
Paris very late, or entail stopping in Boulogne, where, at this 
time of year, the smell of mud from the harbour is an institu- 
tion. Either would be so bad for you, that I was in a whirl 
of worry and self-reproach till I saw a way of escape. An hour 
sooner at the church will enable us to get off by an earlier train, 
and reach Paris in good time. It can easily be done, as no one 
is coming, and you will travel without fatigue or inconvenience. 
To save Lady Ledchester the trouble of writing, I enclose a 
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note which the bearer of this can take on if you decide on the 
earlier hour, as, for the reasons given, I most earnestly advise 
you todo. I should have called, instead of writing, but I find 
so many last things to do, that I shall be fully occupied in 
getting myself ready for the earlier hour.” 

So far his pen had obeyed his thoughts with promptness 
worthy of a better cause, but it hovered and fidgeted over the 
space where an appropriate conclusion ought to be. How 
should he describe himself with regard to her? The question 
seems a foolish one, but indeed it was not; for, in spite of 
his complete happiness, mocking doubts thrust themselves into 
his confidence, making rude remarks on the why and wherefore 
of the engagement. He fumed and fretted, brushed imaginary 
flies from his forehead, wrote something which he smeared 
out, and ended with “What a blot I have made!” He then 
enclosed the two notes in an envelope directed to Lady Led- 
chester, and sent them off: but the smeared conclusion rankled 
in his mind because it symbolized a fact. 

We have read about pride that licks the dust, and seen, 
or might have seen, many examples of it in various ways ; but 
its most undignified attitude is that of struggling and kicking 
in the dust, and spluttering to blow it ovt, and stretching 
upwards to pretend it never was there. Crayston did that, 
though he sat still. His moral kickings and splutterings were 
quite as fantastic as if he had sprawled on the Aubusson carpet, 
calculating the amount of his success, he had taken for granted 
the most important element, which he now missed. Was it to 
be found? He declared and swore that it was, but the cause 
of the engagement implied something more negative than a 
doubt. She had sacrificed herself. Charity had been the 
motive. Indeed it had. He saw it now, and the very word 
occurred to him for his greater torment. He had never cared 
much for charity except in the form of a subscription, and now 
it so tortured his pride, that he hated it, but especially hated 
all who were, in any way, connected with the present example. 
He hated his success, and cursed it for the sake of its cause, 
till even his violent attachment, which latterly had aroused 
better feelings and grappled with pride, was overpowered by 
evil passions and made to serve their ends. In his blindness 
he had believed it to be strong because it was violent; its 
power was false from the beginning, and its life was now extinct. 
He tried to galvanize the dead thing that never was healthily 
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alive. He declared that it lived, swore with raving blasphemies 
that it died, cursed his doubts as if they were living enemies 
that mocked him at a distance, renewed his intention of smother- 
ing his conscience, and invoked horrible evils on himself in the 
event of his listening to it again ; but alive it was not, and alive 
it no longer seemed. The thing for which he had deceived Lady 
Maud, morally swindled the Stranger, risked his own reputation, 
was unreal, and he knew it. He raged inwardly like a maniac, 
sitting still and stiff, as if he were in a mesmeric sleep. At one 
moment he clung to the broken figment of his fancy. Then he 
thought of the years that were gone, and in utter darkness 
of soul morbidly mourned over them. But the future? At 
least there was that, as long as it lasted. Of course; and the 
conclusion was obvious. He wished that his engagement had 
never been made. To this it had come when he went upstairs 
and began to dress for the wedding, which, as he had received 
no message to the contrary, would be at ten o'clock. It was 
now a quarter past nine, and Lady Maud had not seen the 
Stranger nor did she know where he was. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


IF all the brides on whom the sun shines were as happy after- 
wards as the words of an old proverb seem to show, there would 
be more happy wives than in fact there are, but the sun made 
no such promise now. It ceased for awhile, to shine on London, 
clouds having obscured it soon after Crayston’s disorderly 
retreat from the shop-window where an ivory crucifix was. 
After, but not because, there is no need of the supernatural, 
when outraged conscience and the natural fall of the barometer 
will account for the darkness of his soul and the murky mass 
of mizzling rain that filled the Park with a grey steam, trickled 
slowly off the shop awnings and blurred the dusky foliage of 
the squares. Lady Maud looked out through a widely opened 
window ; for she was faint and wanted air. She saw what 
there was, because it was, but noticed nothing. She had 
sacrificed herself, and meant it; but nature, control it as you 
may in action and voluntary thought, asserts itself where it 
may, or rather where no human power can prevail. Of her 
charity she had done this, and would have done so again, if 
the choice could have been renewed: for indeed what else 
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could she have done, being herself, when there was no counter- 
claim, but only an enormous pressure on one side of the horrible 
question? If the Stranger had not been, or being, had not been 
to her as he was, that great act of charity would have remained, 
as in justice it should, among the things that neither ought nor 
could have been. To make it possible, the Stranger must seem 
as he was not and be in her memory as he was. Crayston had 
insured the seeming, nature the remembrance, while her sister’s 
pitiable case appealed without contradiction for the help that 
she alone could have given. Charity, misguided and betrayed, 
had done well its own work, but left its victim crushed. She 
could have found it in her heart to wish for death. Could have 
wished ? She would have prayed for it, if she had felt her 
responsibilities less. The wish was kept forcibly down, but the 
strain was so great, that she had begun to doubt its power and 
the will that wielded it. Scruples were in her, and she knew 
not how to treat them. 

“Why do I feel these doubts now,” she thought, “when all 
seemed so dreadfully clear before? Why had I no scruple 
about it when I went to confession the next day, and again— 
and again this morning? I ought to have mistrusted myself. 
It was presumptuous. Who am I, that I should attempt what 
I am not worthy to do? It was my own fault; my own want 
of humility. I ought to have mistrusted my own power to bear 
it, and asked for direction. I believed that I had examined 
myself thoroughly ; but, if I had, this would not have happened. 
I must be guilty of dreadful neglect in examining myself— 
habitual neglect, that blinded me when the trial came. And 
now : 

She clutched her watch and held it out, but imperfectly 
understood its warning. Her eyes indeed saw, but only as they 
had seen the breakfast that lay on a table close by. They 
rested where she turned them, and they turned away without 
any apparent motive to guide them. 

A note was brought in by Lady Ledchester’s maid. 

“T can’t attend to anything,” she said, but her hand seized it, 
and her face flushed for an instant. Could there be help at the 
last? A phantom form of the Stranger rose up in reply. She 
strained her will against it, and forced her attention on the note ; 
but the phantom was before her even while she read. It came 
between her and Crayston’s writing, yet never veiled the words, 
It marked them, showed their sickening sentiment, and empha- 
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sized the hour. She read so slowly, that Lady Ledchester came 
to the door in doubt, and said, “ You must begin to dress, if 
you are to be ready by ten.” 

“ By ten,” echoed Lady Maud. 

“Well, you see, perhaps, it zs wiser so,” said Lady Led- 
chester, leaving the room. 

“Ten o'clock,” repeated Lady Maud, but she made no 
movement. Accidentally she looked at her wedding dress on 
the bed where it was laid. She shuddered and turned away. 
“Too late!” she said. “It sust be, and need not have been. 
It was my own fault.” 

Most clearly it was not. She had believed one thing in her 
mind, another in her heart, and both beliefs were unavoidable, 
while the heroic resolution that followed was her own. 

Lady Ledchester answered Crayston’s note with a trembling 
hand. She dared not think; for there was only one thing to 
think of, and if she thought of that she must have broken down. 
She had thought thoroughly, as far as her knowledge and power 
went, but the cost of a lesser grief was too great. Instinct 
rebelled against the evidence of apparent facts ; but the Stranger 
had given the strongest evidence against himself, compelled her 
to accept it. And how could she advise an alternative, that 
would only bring desolation on one child without giving happi- 
ness to the other? But then, that other was her favourite, the 
one she was proud of, the one she believed in most, the one whose 
character she had grown to appreciate more than ever ; and in 
growing to that, found higher motives in herself than she had 
known to exist. Like and unlike Lady Maud, she believed one 
thing in her mind, another in her heart; and her heart’s belief 
had nothing to support it. Therefore she dared not think, but 
only repeat in words what appeared as facts, and say to herself 
that Crayston was devotedly attached, was very clever, had 
become a Catholic. 

The answer to his note was written and sent, but Lady 
Maud had not begun to dress. “There is time enough,” she 
said, “plenty of time—too much time.” Her mind seemed 
wandering till she heard voices outside, but she heard and saw 
her maid go to the door and answer some one in whispers. She 
turned and asked what they were talking about. A footman 
outside answered that a gentleman wanted to see her, insisted on 
it, would neither go, nor give his name. 

“Don’t you know him ?” whispered the maid. 
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“Show him somewhere,” said Lady Maud, “I will see him, 
I mean to see him—downstairs in the drawing-room.” 

Her. face was deathlike, but she moved steadily towards 
the staircase, looking before her as one who walks in sleep. 
The footman stood by to let her pass. 

“Go on,” she said. “Go first—this way, the nearest way. 
Run!” 

He ran forward, and she, following closely, went into the 
drawing-room, where she placed herself opposite the door 
through which any one would enter from the hall. She had 
done this in blind impulse, not definitely knowing what she did ; 
but now, when a step was heard on the stairs, and a hand laid 
on the handle of the door, she tottered to a chair and clung to 
it for mere support. When she raised her eyes the door had 
already closed, and the Stranger stood near it, but so changed 
that, if they had been to each other a little less than truth made 
them, she would hardly have known him. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “for coming in such a way and at 
such a time. I come but to ask one question, and then to leave 
you for ever. I owe it to you, to myself, to each, and both. 
Did Mr. Crayston allow to be inferred by silence, or did he say, 
explicitly or implicitly, anything against me, in reference to my 
leaving Marlton, nine months ago?” 

“He did,” answered Lady Maud. She spok s * above 
a whisper, but her voice vibrated through the sic.« of the 
room, so intense was the anguish of its tone. 

“Then,” said the Stranger, “have patience with me, if I 
venture once more to speak. Did you accept him by your own 
choice, free from other motives ?” 

“My own choice? No/ my sister’s happiness was at stake, 
and I alone could help her. There was only one way, and that 
way, so far as I could know, would entail no after suffering in 
any one but myself.” 

“Then,” said the Stranger, “I am free to say what I 
ought to have said, and ought and ought not to say now. 
I ought not, because my position is not what it was when 
I should and would have spoken and could not. I ought, 
because I was compelled, in your defence and mine—both 
in one—to be the instrument of your deception. He forced 
me to go away last November. He forced me to be silent. 
My conversion was the cause, or, at least, the cause alleged. 
I had feared that difficulty, knowing him, knowing his hatred 
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of religion, and being in his power; so that when I went 
with you to the Ledchester ball, I was crushed and silenced. 
The next morning he went to London, after saying much at 
breakfast in favour of converts, as if on purpose. I hardly 
trusted him, but I believed that, considering what he had said to 
Lady Ledchester, he would feel himself bound after I had 
spoken openly. Under that belief, and with that intention, I 
went when I was most likely to find you at home and alone. 
My horse fell, as you perhaps heard, but, as soon as I could 
move after the accident, I got out of my bed to go. When I 
was on the point of starting, he came back unexpectedly, saw 
that I was hardly able to stand, and ordered the carriage back 
to the stables. He then put questions, by right of the despotic 
power which my position at that time gave him, and learnt how 
completely I was within that power. We had an argument that 
night—he taking the infidel side, as he always did, except when 
it suited him to dissemble—and then he gave me the choice of 
being disinherited or going away for a year without seeing you 
or letting you hear of me. The pretence was that he thought 
my conversion too sudden, and wanted me to be sure of not 
taking the step on your account. What could I do? I was his 
heir at will, with no means (thanks to him) of making my own 
way. What could I do, but what I did—accept the bitter alter- 
native, after first receiving from him a solemn promise that he 
would explain the cause to Lady Ledchester. He bound me by 
a power not his own to have no communication with you or 
yours by word or letter, and he brought into the bond another 
condition—more elastic and therefore more dangerous—that I 
should delay being received into the Church. That was, of 
course, out of the question, and entailed a further risk which I 
had no means of guarding against. For nine months I have 
wandered from place to place, hoping against hope, clinging to 
a straw, trying to think that you would trust me = 

“TI ought, I ought,” she said, in a voice that pierced his heart. 
“Why did I believe anything that made you seem different from 
yourself? But I had a fearful trial—I really had—a trial that 
you never could have imagined. And then you had not said 
what you have said now, you left without a word, you kept 
away without a sign of caring forme. He told my mother that 
you had gone to settle your mind. He said you wanted to be a 
Catholic because a lady abroad r 
“Did he say that?” 
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“He did. He said it.” 

“Whatever he said has no better foundation than this: that 
a lady took me to some of the great functions at St. Peter’s, 
when I was eighteen, and her daughter gave me an Italian 
prayer-book.” 

“Yes, but he did say it. I heard him say it in the conser- 
vatory, the evening before we came to London. And my father 
had passed you going away in the carriage; and my mother 
met you six weeks ago. You took no notice of them. I could 
have borne that—persuaded myself they were mistaken—but 
you turned away from me. Indeed you did—outside the railings 
of the square. Oh! why did you P 

“My only hope,” he said, “was in doing as I did. He might 
have driven by at any moment—and seen me speak to you. 
I ought not to have come there, bound as I was. I lived ina 
wretched lodging at Hammersmith, to avoid being recognized, 
walked into London every day, watching for the chance of 
seeing you at a distance without being seen. Evening after 
evening I wandered in and out of the square, if it were but to 
catch a glimpse of your shadow at a window, or even fancy that 
I might. When I saw you at last, saw what I had done, I saw 
nothing but desolation beyond. I went back to Peveridge Bay. 
There I should be now, and there I should be till November, if 
Lord de Freville had not come there to tell me—that which 
brought me here. Of course I came at once, but not in time to 
see you until this morning. All last night, and all the morning 
till now, except when I was at Mass, I walked through the 
neighbouring streets, that I might see sometimes the windows of 
this house. I determined that by some means—even if I had to 
force my way in—see you I would. I came to save you from 
him. I had no other hope, and I have no other now. The time 
is past for caring whether he knows that I have seen you or not. 
This last act of his has made prudence a word of mockery, and 
left me nothing in this world cither to hope or to fear. He has 
not only ruined me, but insured my ruin beforehand, made me 
deceive you, crushed out the one hope of my life. I have no 
right now to be here, but this last act has forced me to come, 
forced me to say too much. It now forces me to go as if I had 
never come, and be as if I had never been. Pray for me! 
But, no! It must not be—not even that—for it means 
remembrance. Forgive me for what I was forced to do, and 
forget that I have ever been.” 
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He staggered to the door, and grasped it; but she was 
coming towards him, and his hand fell. 

“Why should I?” she murmured. “I cannot forget you. 
Don’t—indeed you must not.” 

“God help me!” he answered. “This is more than I can 
bear.” 

He bowed his head over her hand, and pressing it for an 
instant with icy lips, rushed out. She followed him to the door, 
saw that he had gone, and fell forward into the arms of her 
father, who, hearing that she was nowhere to be found, had 
come to look for her. 

“My child, what zs the matter?” he said. Tell me. What 
shall I do? Anything, you know, I will do for you—I don’t 
care what it may be. What is it, you dear child? Maud, what 
is it? Do tell me.” 

“Send for him. Send for him. Bring him back. He can’t 
be far off. It was false. I knew it was. That man has done 
it. He sent him away because he is a Catholic, and threatened 
to disinherit him, if he spoke to any of us for a year. This was 
why he went away and waited.” 

“Has he just gone ?” 

“Yes—-just gone, only just gone.” 

Lord Ledchester ran downstairs, calling out: “ Run for him. 
You let him in just now, and he is just gone. Run! Tell him 
I want particularly to see him. Run as hard as you can.” 

By this time the carriage was at the door, and Lady Led- 
chester, having searched everywhere upstairs, came down. 

“My dear Maud,” she said in alarm, “I am afraid 

“T cant,” said Lady Maud. “Don’t ask me. Will no one 
go to the church and tell him that I can’t ?” 

Lady Ledchester was alarmed and puzzled. 

“Poor, poor Edith,” she said. “What is to be done—I don't 
quite understand—what you want me to do. Shall I say that 
you are not well?” 

“Say anything—anything. Only do save me from him. He 
has deceived us all.” 

In the meantime the Stranger had been searched for in every 
direction without success, and Lord Ledchester returned sorrow- 
fully to say so. Lady Maud said nothing and gave no answer 
when spoken to. They took her to her room and laid her on 
the bed. The wedding dress was there. She threw it violently 
off, and fell back senseless. 


” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

HAPPILY, so far, the Stranger had not attracted notice outside. 
When the carriage came to the door, just after he left, a drizzling 
rain had grown into a heavy downpour, that made the passers-by 
hold their umbrellas close. But he had been recognized in going 
out, and Lord Ledchester, making a random guess, drove to 
Crawley’s Hotel, because he remembered hearing him say that 
he was in the habit of going there. He had guessed rightly, but 
too late. The Stranger had come, they said, late in the evening, 
left his luggage there, returned a few minutes ago for it, and 
gone away. Lord Ledchester went back to the carriage, pulled 
up the windows, and said in strictest confidence to himself, 
“> n Crayston! D——-n the sneaking scoundrel! If he 
comes, I must kick him. It isn’t right, but I can’t help it. 
I can't help it.” 

Nor could he. A quiet, self-possessed man is not safe when 
forced out of his habits, as he was then. Even his favourite 
word “grievous” had no cause of utterance then. He had no 





use for it. 

On arriving at his own house, he ran upstairs and went into 
Lady Maud’s room. She was very weak, dangerously excited, 
and bordering on delirium, but when she saw him her mind 
became clearer. “Have they found him?” she said. “Surely 
they have. I heard his voice.” 

“Yes, you did,” said Lady Ledchester ; “they eve finding 
him.” 

“No—not if he isn’t here. He was going—I don’t know 
where—but never to come again. That wicked man deceived 
us. Don’t let him come. I can’t see him. Keep him away. 
He ruined him and made me doubt him and desert him. He 





has indeed, and you can't 

“My darling, I <d2//,” interrupted Lady Ledchester, bursting 
into tears. “Be sure of it. We can and will. Only be calm 
and try to rest. You have had no sleep, and you have had so 
much taken out of you. Try to sleep, if you can.” 

“Yes—but you won't let that horrible man come ?’ 

“Certainly not; I have given orders about that, and I am 
going to write him a note. I will show it to you when I have 
written it.” 





i 
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Lord Ledchester said nothing till they were leaving the 
room, and then he only repeated his wife’s words, “Be sure of 
it;” but he spoke with an emphasis that went far to persuade. 
When they were out of the room Lady Ledchester said, “We 
must find him, and make it right. It must be done.” 

“Yes, it must,” said he, doggedly. 

“You see,” she said, “ what Mr. Crayston has done.” 

“Yes, exactly.” 

“That he made him his heir, as he told me, and then, out of 


” 





caprice or 
“Yes, I see it all.” 
“And forced them into this horrible difficulty. It was 
Mr. Crayston who forced him away and kept him away, and 





wno 

““D——n Crayston!” muttered Lord Ledchester, angered 
out of his self-control. 

“But something must be done for them,” said she. “We 
can’t see her die before our eyes.” 

“ Of course not.” 

“Yes—but he has nothing left, and therefore we 

“Of course, of course. Poor dear child!” 

“Well, but you had better say so to her at once.” 

Lord Ledchester went back and said, “ You mustn’t worry 
yourself about his being disinherited. I promise you to provide 
for that, as well as I can. Leave it to me. You have nothing 
to fear.” 

She smiled faintly, and answered, “How very, very kind! 
So much more than I have deserved.” 

“Not at all,” he said. “ You have been the best of daughters. 
Now remember that I can and will help you out of this trouble, 
which has come upon you without any fault of yours or of his. 
Go to sleep on it, if you possibly can, and remember when you 
wake that what has happened has turned out to be nothing more 
than a bad dream.” 

He turned away, and found Lady Ledchester still standing 
outside. “You had better go in,” he said, “and see what you 
can do. She doesn’t seem to believe it, quite. I must see at 
once about finding him. I had better write home, and have 
inquiries made at Marlton. He left most of his things there, 
I know, and they will be told before long where to send them. 
Every hour is of importance, and not only to her, but to Edith.” 

“Yes, but don’t tell me so,” she answered quickly. “I know 
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it too well, but this has nothing to do with it—nothing—nothing 
at all.” 

“My dear,” said he, when after a little reflection he had 
mastered her meaning, “I didn’t mean that. I only meant that, 
for every possible reason, there is but one thing to be done 
The one reason is more than enough, of course, much more than 
enough.” 

She put her hand into his, and said, “I didn’t mean to be 
impatient, but I have nearly been driven out of my senses by all 
this. Have you given orders not to let that man in ?” 

“No, but I will now ; and I must write him a note, as well.” 

“Let se do that; I will write it in her room. It will do her 
good. Only tell them: they mustn’t let him in. You had better 
be quick ; for he will have gone to the church, and come on here 


” 





to see why 

Lord Ledchester ran down stairs, and as he went his anger 
grew. His hurry and indignation were so great that, instead of 
ringing a bell, he went into the hall, and gave the order there. 

“Don’t let him in on any consideration whatever,” he said, 
and several times repeating the last four words, he added 
privately, “If the scoundrel were to get in I should kick him out. 
I must. I couldn’t helpit. I sust kick him.” 

It happened that a very young page, with very sharp ears, 
overheard the words and the context. 

“My eye!” thought he, “shouldn’t I just‘like to see it!” 

Lord Ledchester went up again and said to his wife, “I shall 
go home as soon as I can get off, and find out where he is. He 
must have left things at Marlton, and will have to send for them. 
So I shall be able to get at it in that way.” 

In the meanwhile Crayston, having explored the outside of 
the church, and found nothing there, except a costermonger’s 
cart and an old woman selling water-cresses, had come to 
Grosvenor Square in hot haste, hoping heavily. The butler 
brought him a note, and this is what was in it : 


Sir,—By simply saying that your absence is desirable, and will 
continue to be so, I save time, and give you all the information 
required. Your own conscience will do the rest. 

JANE LEDCHESTER. 


His face became unmanageable, and he knew it, and he saw 
several pairs of eyes looking at him. Among them were the 
inscrutable orbs of Giacomo, who stood by the carriage-door in 
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the quality of travelling servant, prepared for the journey that 
never would be made. 

“Say I am very sorry,” said Crayston, controlling his voice 
and manner to a degree never before required or practised by 
him. 

“Do you happen to have seen Mr. Victor? I was looking 
for him.” 

The butler had, but not officially. “No, sir,” said he. 

“T saw him come this morning,” prompted the page. “Just 
as the carriage was coming round.” 

“Well, then,” said Crayston, who had heard the aszde, and 
began to go; “say that I will come by-and-bye.” 

“He'd best not,” said the young page, who had slipped 
through the area-gate, and edged himself up to Giacomo. “I 
heard my lord say he’d take and kick him out of the place.” 

“Go away,” said Giacomo, hastily mounting the box ; “ you 
are drunk.” 

“ Me drunk?” said the boy. “I shouldn’t know how. Well, 
I can tell you 4 

“ Drive on!” roared Giacomo. 

“It’s true though,” said the boy. “My lord said he'd take 
and kick him out of the place, if he tried to get inside.” 

Giacomo protested in a loud voice, but the shrill tones of 
the boy were too much for him; and as it happened that a big 
furniture-van was driving across the road inconveniently, the 
repeated admonition reached Crayston’s ears. He pulled up the 
window, and, by a violent effort, concealed the outward signs of 
a hideous rage before re-entering his house in Clarges Street. 
There he set himself to consider what line he should take 
against this unforseen rebellion of circumstances. He had 
played a rash game, and lost it. How should he deal with the 
crisis? Or, rather, how should he pass through it with the 
least amount of damage, and shape his course beyond without 
loss of enjoyments, so as to carry out still, as strictly as possible, 
his own theories about the economy of life? That was the 
problem which he had to study, and it took him two hours 
to solve it. His position in society would, he feared, be a thing 
of the past. The fact would inevitably ooze out, even if Lady 
Ledchester had not said that his absence would continue 
to be desirable. It was required that he should find some 
means of n.aking his altered position agreeable to him- 
self, and, in some other way, as dignified, as that out of 
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which he would be morally kicked. But how was this to be 
done? When such things ooze out, as they always do, there is 
no saying how far they will extend, in these days of steam and 
cheap postage. His only choice was to go in for revolution, 
or start some new sort of atheism, or, knowing their natural 
affinity, try both together. He chose the last. 

Said he to himself, “The old state of things cannot last. 
The mission of genius is to mould the future ; and that can 
only be done by being in harmony with it. The Catholic 
Church is incorrigibly dogmatic and exacting. It never changes, 
but always fits into the condition of the world. One can’t make 
use of that ; and there is no other religion worthy of the name 
—intellectually. There is nothing between that and pure 
atheism. The mind cannot be contented with saying, ‘I don’t 
know whether there is a God or not.’ If it thinks, it must go on 
to say, ‘I know there is xot’—and the inevitable result is, that 
it resists the restraints which religion imposes under the hypo- 
thesis that there zs. I have thought that Catholic principles 
might be brought into harmony with modern thought, by each 
yielding a little. I saw the way to it: but the One Church 
(there is no other) won't give an inch. Very well. Delenda 
est Carthago. They thought I should go to confession. Very 
likely indeed !” 

His countenance had again become hideous. Its expression 
was worse now than when he read Lady Ledchester’s note. 
“Society,” he said, “is based on Catholic principles, though 
Protestants like Lady Ledchester don’t know it. I hate both!” 

Of course he did now. Being what he was, and what he 
had become, he had rejected the one, and the other would reject 
him: but self-esteem and the economy of life demanded a 
more benignant interpretation of the crisis. “I am sorry for 
both,” he added, “ both are doomed —self-doomed !” 

He rang the bell, ordered a portmanteau to be packed with 
necessaries for a few days, and began to read the foreign news 
in the Zimes. This done, he read something else, and then 
taking with him some periodicals to read on the way, set out 
boldly for Marlton, meaning to stay there one day before 
leaving it finally. But when the very same carriage in which he 
had intended to go with Laud Maud from the church, took him 
alone through the sloppy streets to Paddington, the economy of 
life began to fail. He felt a terrible pang, such as he had never 
felt before. It went through him and left a deadly coldness 
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within, chilling his whole body, though the air was full of damp 
heat. He shut his eyes and told himself that he was satisfied, 
but his inner consciousness affirmed that he was not, and con- 
tinually affirmed it. Humiliation, disappointment, and bitter 
regret forced their way in. Conscience threw its light on his 
actions, his motives,. his rejected opportunities. Unrepentant 
remorse gnawed at his heart, while the evil spirit that was in 
him unrepressed bound his will to its choice. Where was the 
natural virtue that holds its own best without religion? He had 
contradicted his own principles and stultified his pretensions. It 
is easy enough to avoid what we are not tempted to do, easy 
enough to amuse ourselves with a comfortable moral philosophy 
and say, “I can do this without religion.” But where was he 
now? He hated Lady Maud, vowed vengeance on society, 
defied Almighty God. And that was the end of his contem- 
plated reception into the Church. 

Lord Ledchester travelled by the same train. 



































Reviews. 
I.—THE DIVINITY OF JESUS CHRIST.! 

THE religious movements of this century direct themselves 
roughly speaking towards the opposite poles of Catholicity and 
Infidelity. The space which divided the City of God from the 
City of the Devil has been rapidly cleared. The two cities stand 
almost face to face. Lutheranism, Calvinism, Zuinglianism, 
Anglicanism, Presbyterianism and the other vreliguze of the 
Apostasy of the sixteenth century survive in little more than 
name. The real combatants are the Roman Catholic Church 
and the motley army, which under its invisible head wages war 
against Christ and His Church, 

The heresies of the first centuries in one way or another 
denied the Divinity of Jesus Christ. The Word was made Flesh 
sums up the creed of Christianity. Docetz, Arians, Nestorians, 
Eutychians, Monophysites, from different sides attacked this 
central dogma. And now, after the lapse of many centuries, the 
civilized world is moved as was Jerusalem. “ When Jesus was 
come into Jerusalem the whole city was moved, saying, Who is 
this?” (St. Matthew xxi. 10). Whose Son is He? Is He a mere 
man? Is He Jesus the Prophet, from Nazareth of Galilee? Is 
He, as He declares Himself to be, more than man, more than 
prophet, God, one with the Father ? 

Within this century how many answers have been devised, in 
order to escape the confession of St. Peter, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God! The mythical theory, the imposture 
theory, the delusion theory have succeeded each other, have been 
accepted for a brief hour and then dismissed and forgotten. The 
latest device consists in the contention that possibly Jesus Christ 

1 Discourses on the Divinity of Jesus Christ. By Bishop Freppel. London : 
James Masterson, 48, South Street, Grosvenor Square, 1886. 


An Argument for the Divinity of Jesus Christ. By Abbé Bougaud. London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1882. 
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did really exist, that He was more than man, that He was even 
God, but that on all these points we cannot possibly attain any 
certainty. 

This position recommends itself to some minds by its as- - 
sumption of modesty and its confession of diffidence in the ex- 
tent and reliability of human knowledge and human reason. 
But, after all, the strength of the position and its claim on our 
consideration must depend on the character of the knowledge we 
can have in the given case. 

The Word was made Flesh. Jesus Christ was truly God. 
What does this creed pre-suppose? That a man Jesus Christ 
truly existed. That in some sufficient manner He established His 
claim to be more than man. That Heclaimed to be God. That 
He made good His claim. 

The historical fact that a man—Jesus Christ—really lived in 
Judea about nineteen centuries ago must be accepted as not less 
certain than the existence of the Madhi, or of Mahomet, or of 
Julius Casar. May it not be asserted that the fact of the 
existence of Jesus Christ is supported by greater evidence than 
the fact of the existence of any personage in history? His 
existence was evident to the crowds who heard His discourses, 
who witnessed His deeds, who stood round the Cross of Calvary. 
What was a fact to these crowds remains a fact to the nineteenth 
century, for the simple reason that an unbroken chain of wit- 
nesses has held to the fact, has never suffered it to be torn from 
them. Leaving aside for the moment the Divine mission of the 
Apostles and the promise made to them that the gates of Hell 
should not prevail against their work, we find St. Peter present- 
ing himself to his countrymen in Jerusalem, “ We are witnesses 
of all things that He did in the land of the Jews and in Jerusa- 
lem” (Acts x.); St. Matthias is chosen from “those men who 
have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus came 
in and went out among us,” to be made “a wetness with us of His 
resurrection” (Acts i). St. Paul instructs St. Timothy, “the 
things which thou hast heard of me by many witnesses the same 
commend to faithful men, who shall be fit to teach others also” 
(2 Tim. ii. 2). The Apostles handed their testimony to the 
Episcopate ; the Episcopate has subsisted to our day, faithfully 
continuing the original tradition received from the twelve. 

The testimony to the facts of the life, teaching, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, admits endless confirmations. It is 
the testimony of Apostles and Confessors who proclaimed it to 
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the world ; of armies of martyrs who laid down their lives rather 
than surrender their faith in it, rather than temporize even and 
conceal their faith for a time; of multitudes of both sexes, of 
every condition and rank, who renounced home and friends, 
wealth and power, and the objects dearest to the human heart in 
order to copy the life of Jesus Christ; and lastly of millions in 
every quarter of the world who built all their hopes of eternity 
on this testimony. 

The succession of witnesses reaches us unbroken. The Jews 
who crucified Jesus Christ: Pagan Rome, which put forth its 
might to crush His disciples: the heresies which denied the 
testimony: the sects which separated themselves from the 
Church of Jesus Christ: the enemies who attacked it with the 
pen, no less than the Apostles, Doctors and Fathers who faith- 
fully proclaimed their message, swell the chorus of tradition. 

The catacombs, the churches, the very stones of the ancient 
world repeat the same tale: Europe and Asia and Africa all 
proclaim the same history. From the fragments of the life of 
the ancient world which have come down to us we gather pre- 
cisely the evidence, such as the nature of the fact admits, from so 
many quarters, from foes as well as from friends, in so many 
forms, with so few and such unimportant variations, that we may 
fairly say no fact of history, no chapter of history, ancient or 
modern, rests on equally reliable foundations. 

The existence of Mahomet, his career, his work, we know ; 
who in his sound senses doubts the leading features of 
Mahomet’s history? And that history sinks to a mere legend if 
we compare it with the history of Jesus Christ and of His work 
in the world. 

The existence of Socrates, his age, his teaching, his work, 
we admit with great confidence. And still Jesus Christ is 
brought home to us as Socrates never can be. 

The existence of Buddha, if he really existed (some deny it), 
his age, his teaching, reach us in a cloud of uncertainties ; we 
know Jesus Christ, His life and death, His teaching and miracles, 
His resurrection, as certainly as if only a century separated us 
from Him. The events are not testified to us by living eye-wit- 
nesses; but the succession of witnesses carries us back to the 
generation which first lived on tradition, with equal, nay, with 
greater certainty than they enjoyed. 

The history of Jesus Christ does not form merely a history. 
Beneath the history the faith, the hopes of men are preserved. 
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Jesus Christ was not man only: He was God. He claimed to 
be such. He declared with authority man’s duty to his Maker. 
He asserted His empire over time and eternity. Knowing that 
His Father had given all things into His hands, He laid down the 
conditions on which eternal life was to be secured. 

His Resurrection sealed His whole mission. It renders our 
faith in His Divinity sure. It fixes our obligation to accept His 
doctrine. If Christ has not risen, then is our faith vain: but if 
He has really risen, then our faith rests on a firm rock. And the 
Resurrection forms part, not the least part of the testimony 
handed down to us. 

The chapter of history filled by Jesus Christ records the most 
important dealings of God with His creatures. The history of 
our race is summed up in this chapter: the fall of Adam, the 
promise of the Redeemer, the long expectation of the nations, 
the stately march of Patriarchs and Prophets, the rise and fall of 
many: empires, the whole span of human life in the old world 
converges on these three-and-thirty years of the earthly life of 
Jesus Christ. With Jesus Christ begins the new world. 

And from the Ascension and Pentecost Day opens out the 
realization of His work on earth. The history of Jesus Christ 
must be linked on to the antiquity which preceded : it cannot be 
separated from the ages which have followed. The history of 
the Church, of the City of God, belongs to the life of Jesus 
Christ. 

Travel back to the earliest times, gather the pregnant words 
of the prophets; linger inquiringly, if you will, but linger 
lovingly on the Gospel narrative; follow boldly the stream of 
history down to the year of grace 1886 and you have an 
argument for the Divinity of Jesus Christ which cannot be 
broken. The mythical theory, the imposture theory, the delusion 
theory, how paltry they look brought face to face with the sweep 
of ages! The carpenter’s son, the friend of Beelzebub, are poor 
answers to the unrolling of all human life. How can this Man 
work miracles? How does this Man acquire His letters? How 
can this Man make Himself equal to God? How can this Man 
give us His Flesh to eat? Pile difficulties on difficulties : they do 
not so much as touch the argument from prophecy, the argu- 
ment from the Gospel, the argument from the history of the 
modern world. 

Our remarks have run to an excessive length. They are not 
too lengthy to show how important it is that the believers in the 
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Divinity of Jesus Christ should be made familiar with the mag- 
nificent arguments by which their faith may be confirmed. 

Fanatical unbelievers multiply translations of the pretentious 
works of Strauss and Renan, which are called Lives of Jesus ; 
these books are circulated in a cheap form to tempt the reading 
mechanic. We are pleased to see the masterly discourses of 
Bishop Freppel on the Divinity of Jesus Christ, printed in a 
cheap, and yet a neat and very readable, édition. The thirteen 
discourses may be had post-free through the United Kingdom 
and European countries belonging to the Postal Union for one 
shilling. The book deserves the widest circulation ; it cannot be 
made known too extensively. The translation reads very well. 
It has evidently been prepared with much care. His lordship 
preached the discourses to the students of the Sorbonne, when 
he was Professor of Sacred Eloquence in that University. The 
subject lends itself to an oratorical treatment, and the Professor 
naturally followed the bias of his chair. English readers will not 
be displeased by the eloquent bursts which frequently enliven 
these discourses. 

In the introductory discourse the Bishop treats of the ex- 
pectation of a Redeemer. In Discourses One and Two he 
proves the Divinity of Jesus Christ from His Birth and His words. 
In Discourses Three to Seven he proves the Divinity from the 
power displayed by Jesus Christ in the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and social worlds. Discourses Eight and Nine draw the 
same inference from the Death and Resurrection of our Lord. 
Discourses Ten, Eleven, and Twelve treat of the kingdoms of 
faith, charity, and religious worship established by Jesus Christ. 

The description of the contents of the discourses bears 
witness to the extent of the ground traversed by the Bishop. 

The book would furnish endless extracts. We must be 
satisfied with a few lines taken from the Fourth Discourse : 


But if Jesus Christ is a Divine messenger, if God has gifted Him 
with prophetic power in order to make me believe in His Heavenly 
mission, then we must receive His Word as true, under pain of denying 
the truth, of denying God. Now, as we have seen, Jesus Christ said, 
“‘T am God.” He said it to His disciples, He said it to the Jewish 
nation, He said it to the whole universe. If, then, Jesus Christ said He 
was God, He was God. For if, not being God, He made use of His 
prophetic power to make men believe in His Divinity, God Himself 
would have allowed prophecy to serve the cause of imposture and 
blasphemy, and the human race would have been plunged into irre- 
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mediable error. “If my religion were false,” said la Bruyére, “ I must 
confess never was a more perfect snare devised. It would be impossible 
not to be entrapped into it. Could God Himself contrive a better way 
to deceive me?” 


The translation of Abbé Bougaud’s Argument for the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ cannot claim the recommendation of 
cheapness ; it is a dainty little volume, bearing the name of 
John Murray, of Albemarle Street. The ten chapters into 
which the book is divided, form, we are told, the epilogue to the 
Life of Jesus, the second volume of the five, in which he writes 
on-Le Christianisme ct les temps présents. 

The ground he travels corresponds often with that occupied 
by Bishop Freppel. And yet how different the treatment of 
the topic! In chapters one and two, he pourtrays the character 
of Jesus Christ. In the third, he selects the grand features of 
our Lord’s miracles. In the fourth, His perfect holiness. Among 
other modern fictions, he singles out the thesis that Jesus Christ 
never really asserted Himself to be God: this he disposes of in 
the fifth chapter. In chapter six, he argues from the fact that 
Jesus Christ claimed and received the worship and love of man- 
kind. Chapter seven developes the argument that Christ foretold 
He should be persecuted, and was, and is, still persecuted. In 
chapter eight, the Abbé shows that this fact presupposes the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. In chapters nine and ten, he proves the 
Divinity of our Lord from the regeneration of the world by Jesus 
Christ, and through the model left to the world by Him. 

Abbé Bougaud and Bishop Freppel treat the same question ; 
they use the same data: yet the two works differ much from 
each other. It would be invidious, almost unjust, to compare 
the two books. Many will be carried away by the eloquence of 
the Bishop : others will prefer the smoother pages of the Abbé. 
If we are not mistaken in our judgment, both works will be read 
with profit and delight by every one. 

The more moderate price of Bishop Freppel’s discourses 
recommends it to those who are interested in providing sound 
wholesome reading for our Catholic men, who often work the 
whole day through side by side with those who are not strangers 
to the shallow writings of Strauss and Renan. With a view to 
facilitating its circulation, we note that it may be obtained by 
post from Mr. James Masterson, 48, South Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London. 
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2.—A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC POLITICS.! 


The Bishop of Salford has just produced a most timely 
and valuable little work, in the modest form of a pamphlet 
of ninety-six pages, the size of the ordinary school catechism. 
Its contents are, first, a Preface in the form of a letter addressed 
“to Catholic Voters and to all interested in public life;” then 
an English version of the Encyclical of last November on the 
Christian Constitution of States, with occasional explanatory 
footnotes, and a very full illustrative commentary at the end 
of each of the three parts into which it is divided. The com- 
mentary on the first part of the Encyclical, in which His 
Holiness explains the Catholic doctrine of the State and its 
relations to the Church, gives the reader a number of non- 
Catholic testimonies to the good work done for European 
civilization by the Catholic Church, and also enumerates the 
various points in the British Constitution which embody the 
old Catholic public law of Europe, these details being drawn 
out in order that Catholics may be able to show to Protestant 
Englishmen that if they attack the Catholic principles laid down 
by Leo the Thirteenth, they at the same time assail their own 
much-vaunted constitution, in some of its most important 
features. In the commentary on the second part, non-Catholic 
testimony is again appealed to in support of the Holy Father's 
denunciations of the evil results which have followed from the 
rejection of Catholic principles by the State, and the criminal 
statistics of Europe are examined in order to show the practical 
effects of Catholic and non-Catholic teaching on national 
morality. There is a very striking passage quoted from the 
Scotsman newspaper, in which the statistics of Scotland and 
Ireland, and again those of semi-Protestant Ulster and wholly 
Catholic Connaught, are compared to the marked advantage of 
the Catholic country and the Catholic province. 

But the most important part of the commentary is that 
which deals with the Holy Father's directions to Catholics as 
to their action in public life. The Bishop of Salford begins by 
insisting on the necessity of a higher education in Christian 
politics and Christian philosophy for our young men, if the 
Church is to hold her own in the anxious future that is now 

1 Christian Constitution of States by Leo the Thirteenth. A Manual of Catholic 
Politics, With Notes and Commentary by the Bishop of Salford. London: Burns 
and Oates; Manchester: C. McVeigh, 1886. 
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before us, and he dwells upon the work that is to be accom- 
plished by priests and laymen, in the school, the press, and the 
lecture room. Of the work of the Catholic press he says: 


The Church condemns the unbridled liberty, or license, of the 
Press ; but she accepts and blesses the Press, which, like language, is a 
gift of God. Real freedom of the Press, as every other real freedom, is 
the friend of truth and virtue. 

The value of the Press is in this, that it multiplies teachers. There 
can be but few Professors, few Lecturers, few Priests. Often you must 
travel to them and gather closely round them, if you would hear them. 
But by the Press you bring them from the furthest distance, even from 
the othér world, to’ your own room, and they instruct you while you 
hold them in your hand. 

It is the duty of Catholics to avail themselves in the largest possible 
measure of the services of the Catholic Press. They who have not 
had the benefit of years of Collegiate education should complete and 
continue their education through the Press. 


And he then urges on Catholics the duty of supporting 
Catholic newspapers, magazines, and reviews, and reading 
Catholic books, pointing out that this does not at all imply 
that they are at the same time to neglect what is good in the 
general literature of the time. He appeals especially to Catholic 
laymen to take their part in the work of the Church in England. 


The Catholic layman [he says] has perhaps a nobler and more 
distinguished part to play now in the service of Christ than at any 
former time. For not only has the more general dissemination of 
knowledge, and the more general participation of the people in local 
and imperial government, opened out to him a sphere and opportunities 
which he never possessed before to the same extent, but he is invited 
by the authorities of the Church to co-operate in a hundred ways, and 
to take part in a hundred works, which are essentially and intimately 
connected with public life and the salvation of souls. Rich and poor, 
learned and uneducated, are united in groups and associations, which 
aim at securing the claims of Christianity and of souls. 

Hence, for the good of the State and of the Church, the importance 
of promoting the registration of Catholic voters, of educating them for 
the discharge of their public duties, of diffusing a knowledge of what 
legislation Christians require, for the protection of marriage, of educa- 
tion, of the young, the poor, the infirm, and so forth, and of setting 
men to work. 


But while thus urging the duty of the laity to do their part, 
he shows how the episcopate and the priesthood are not to be 
excluded from politics in all that wide range of questions in 
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which the interests of the Church and of public morality, of 
Christian education, of public right and justice, are at stake. 
Here with all due prudence the priest must strive to guide his 
people aright, especially at this moment when thousands have 
for the first time a great power for good or evil put into their 
hands by the wide extension of the franchise. At the same 
time, in matters of purely party and secular politics, each 
Catholic must choose for himself what he thinks best. But it 
is most important that they should learn to act intelligently as 
citizens, so as to be ready if need be to exercise their full 
influence in State on the side of justice and truth. 


That Catholics should take part in party politics and strike out 
boldly in political life is permissible and proper. The Church is no 
advocate of a policy of ostracism ; her children are not to stand aloof 
from the public interests of their country; rather they are to enter upon 
public life with spirit, as Pope Leo says, “to infuse into all the veins 
of the State the healthy sap and blood of Catholic wisdom and 
virtue.” 

If this be so, who does not see the vital necessity of guidance and 
instruction for those who still need a training in the ethics and 
principles which ought to penetrate the bone and marrow of public 
life ? 

Three fundamental principles have to be taught. /7rs¢, that in a 
large number of political questions, religion is a shareholder or a 
partner. Wherever fidelity to Christ’s teaching, wherever morality, 
justice, &c., come into a question, religion is the Partner. The rights 
of this divine Partner have to be recognized and loyally promoted ; 
their guardian is the Catholic ; he is pledged by profession to be their 
guardian. Second, that the Catholic must be specially on his guard, as 
the Holy Father points out, against opinions approaching to waturalism 
or rationalism, that is, against the popular systems which teach that 
nature and reason are the supreme law and explanation of everything, 
and that everything attainable, or knowable, is contained within their 
limits. This is to exclude God, His mysteries, and His intervention, 
the existence and action of grace, the redemption by Christ, the influ- 
ence of the Blessed Mother of God, of the Saints that reign with God, 
of our Guardian Angels,—and it is to exclude, as by a masterpiece of 
satanic art, the thought of the activity, and of the very existence, of 
Satan. Thirdly, that each one is free to follow his own judgment in 
all matters of a purely secular kind, ze, in which faith and the moral 
law are not concerned, and that Catholics are not to be molested if they 
differ from each other on mere party, or economical, constitutional, and 
national politics. 

No time is to be lost in organizing and instructing the people, if 
they are not to be lost in the influences around them, as water is lost 
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when it runs into the sand. The clergy have now an authentic text to 
begin upon, directed by the Vicar of Christ Himself. God grant that 
educated Catholic laymen, zealous in the public service, may spring up 
in numbers, ready to lecture and teach, and to relieve the clergy in a 
sphere of work in which both may labour together. 

This little J7anual should be in the hands of every Catholic 
who takes any interest in public affairs. Quite apart from the 
fact that it contains the authoritative teaching of the Holy 
Father, it gives the reader a rich store of interesting facts and 
thoughtful comment that must stimulate thought, and action too, 
in the reader. 


- 


3.—AN IRISH CATECH ISM.} 


We hail the appearance of this abridged translation of the 
Maynooth Catechism as a sign that the twin Associations for 
arresting the decay of the national tongue have something to 
show for their labours. Besides setting forth accurately and 
plainly the elements of Christian Doctrine, its usefulness is 
further enhanced by the insertion of the forms of daily prayer, 
of the Acts of the Theological Virtues, and of the Litanies of 
Loreto. After a more thorough examination than is the wont 
with reviewers, we can conscientiously compliment the pub- 
lishers for the clearness and, with a single exception, the correct- 
ness of the print. We allude to the definition of original sin 
(p. 13), where, by an oversight of the reader, or, more probably, 
by a defect in the type, what ought to be ar rugadh sinn (in 
which we were born) may easily be taken as an nugadh sinn. 
We may further observe, that since comparatively few of those 
whose vernacular is the Irish Gaelic are able to read the so- 
called Irish script, this Catechism would have a wider circula- 
tion, had the precedent afforded by publications in the Scottish 
Gaelic been followed here. With all due appreciation of the 
old Black Letter, we prefer the more common script for books 
in daily use. 

1 An Teagasg athchomuir Criostaighe tarruingthe as An Teagasg Criostaighe a ta 
orduighthe le Comhairle Thlorthamhail Mhagh-Niadhait agus a té molta leis an 
Cardinéal, na h-Ard-Easpogaibh, agus Easpogaibh na h-Eireann le beith in tisdid 
choitchionn tre Eaglais na h-Eireann, Aisdrighthe 6’n Sacs-beurla agus clédh- 
bhuailte le h-ughdaras Ard-easpoig Thuama. 

The short Christian Doctrine extracted from the Christian Doctrine which has 
been ordered by the National (or Plenary) Council of Maynooth, and is recommended 
by the Cardinal, the Archlishops and Bishops of Ireland for general use throughout 
the Church of Ireland, Translated from the English and printed by the authority of 
the Archbishop of Tuam. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, Upper O’Connell Street, 


1886, 
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4.—WERNER AND GROFFIER’S ATLAS OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS.! 


We reviewed last year the original German edition of Father 
Werner's beautifully executed Atlas of Catholic Missions. We 
are very glad to see that it has been reproduced in a French 
edition, as this will make it accessible to large numbers of our 
people, among whom, if we are not mistaken, the power of 
reading French is much more common than even a moderate 
knowledge of German. The French edition has been brought 
out under the able superintendence of M. Valérien Groffier, the 
author of the large wall-map of Catholic missions, published at 
Lyons some five years ago. He has added to the contents of 
the Atlas a couple of very interesting maps, which show the 
state of the Catholic missions in 1822, the year when the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith was founded at Lyons, and 
their development in 1882, sixty years after. By means of these 
two maps one is able to realize at a glance the immense progress 
accomplished by our missions in this period. It was in great 
part a work of reconstruction, for in 1822, the missions had 
hardly even begun to recover from the terrible losses inflicted 
upon them, first by the suppression of the Society of Jesus, and 
then by the wholesale dispersion of the religious orders, and the 
widespread confiscations which followed the French Revolution. 
The probability is that starting with their present complete and 
world-wide organization, the progress of the Catholic missions in 
the next fifty years will be at least double that which they have 
accomplished since 1822. 

M. Groffier has also made considerable additions to the pages 
of letter-press which explain the maps, briefly trace the history 
of the missions, and supply statistics of their progress. We are 
glad to see that the English edition of the Catholic Missions 
has at last become an accomplished fact. We hope all readers 
of this new periodical will try to obtain the Ad/as of Catholic 
Missions. Without some help of this kind it is not at all easy 
to really understand the letters from the missions. We would 
like too to see the Ad/as in the hands of all Catholic school 
teachers. Few Catholics have any idea of the trouble taken in 
Protestant schools to excite the interest of the pupils in mission 
work. Our missions would not be so sadly straitened for 

1 Atlas des Missions Catholiques. Parle R. P. Werner de la Compagnie de 


Jésus. Traduit de l’Allemand, revu, et augmenté par M. Valérien Groffier. Lyon: 
Bureaux des Missions Catholiques: Fribourg-en-Brisgau, Herder, 1886. 
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resources as they often are, if in our schools the teachers would 
sometimes show their pupils such maps as those of Father 
Werner's Ad/as, and tell them of the work that Catholic priests 
and nuns are doing in India and China, in Africa and Oceanica. 
Such lessons would secure many future members to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, and they would also sow the 
seed of some vocations to the actual work of the missions. 





5.—THE LAND OF GESSEN.} 

-This little work, republished from the columns of the 
Missions Catholiques, contains an interesting account of an 
excursion made by the Rev. Father Julien, S.J., into the land 
of Gessen, with the view of tracing the route followed by the 
Israelites at the time of the Exodus. Setting out from Cairo, 
which is situated at the south-western extremity of the fertile 
province allotted to the Patriarch Jacob and his sons by the 
reigning Pharoah, the writer visited in turn the ruins of the 
ancient Ramesses and Pitoum or Soccoth which lie respectively 
south and north of the Cairo and Ismailia railway. At Soccoth, 
where the Israelites encamped on the first night of their journey, 
they were diverted by the command of God from further pursuit 
of the caravan route which would have conducted them out of 
Egypt at a point north of the Red Sea, and were instructed to 
order their march in a southerly direction. Some distance north 
of Suez are the Bitter Lakes through which the maritime canal 
now passes, but which in former ages, as is evident from the 
marine deposits accumulated in the adjacent soil, themselves 
formed part of the Red Sea. It is here that the writer fixes 
with great probability the scene of the miraculous passage of the 
Jewish people, and there can be no doubt that the features of 
the surrounding country correspond minutely with the descrip- 
tion of the Sacred Text. 

The journal of Father Julien contains also many valuable 
notes regarding the past history and antiquities, the industrial 
products, flora and capabilities of the country. The work, which 
is in pamphlet form, is handsomely got up and adorned with 
nine well executed engravings of the places of interest visited 
by the author. The only desideratum is a map of the district, 

1 One Excursion dans la Terre de Gessen (Egypte). Par le Rev. P. Julien, S.J., 


Missionaire au Caire. Extrait des AZisstons Catholiques. Lyon: Aux Bureaux des 
Missions Catholiques, 6, Rue d’Auvergne, 1885. 
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but the general lie of the country is probably familiar to most 
of our readers from their reminiscences of the numerous sketch 
maps published in the newspapers about the time of the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir. This is a book worthy of translation into 
English, being full of information which is of more than ephem- 
eral interest. 


6.—AMERICA AND OTHER POEMS! 


If we are not mistaken this is the first published work of its 
author. First books often promise more than subsequent 
writings fulfil, and it may be so in the present instance, but this 
much we can safely say, that we have promise here of a new 
poet, and, what is better still, a poet whose thoughts are inspired 
by Christian teaching, and turn upon great themes—God, the 
soul, the mysteries of the present and the future. There are, it 
is true, not a few lines in Mr. Hamilton’s verses that need more 
of the /éma labor before they will be really melod‘ous. There 
are passages which fall below the general level c‘ high excel- 
lence, but there is so much to redeem these defects, that we 
prefer rather to think of the beautiful things the author has 
given us, than such defective portions of his work. 

The opening poem, which gives its title to the book, is an 
ode, suggested by the sight of the emigrants from Europe crowd- 
ing the landing-place at New York: 

At Castle Garden in the month of May 
I stood and watched the surging mass 
Of many nations onward pass, 
Moving as though some unseen power held sway 
Over the ceaseless stream, 
Flowing as in a dream 
To unknown worlds that teem 
With unknown wealth, on whose broad plains 
These waters like the warm spring rains 
Shall fall, and at their touch the earth 
Shall move and waken to new birth. 


It glances rapidly at the story of the three centuries since the 
coming of the “little Andalusian fleet,” led by the caravel of 


Colombus : 
bearing Mary’s name, 
Hopeful as is the light 
That gleams through starry night. 


1 America and other Poems. Py UWenry Hamilton. New York and London: 
Putman, 1885. 
VOL. XXXVII. MM 
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And it ends with an anticipation of the great things yet to be 
accomplished, and with this prayer: 


And Thou, O God, of whom we hold 
Our country and our freedom fair, 
Within Thy tender love enfold 
This land, for all Thy people care. 
Teach us that only they are free 
Who walk obedient to Thy will ; 
And slaves are they who follow III, 
Which is the foe of Liberty. 


Lift up our hearts above our fortunes high, 
Let not the good we have make us forget 
The better things that in Thy heaven lie! 
Keep still amid the fever and the fret 
Of all this eager life, our thoughts on Thee 
The hope, the strength, the God of all the Free. 


A number of short poems follow, and then comes a series of 
beautiful and thoughtful sonnets, grouped together under the 
common title of God and the Soul. They are really meditations 
and prayers in verse, full of faith and hope in God, a protest 
against the scepticism and despair of false philosophy and mis- 
named science. We take some of them for quotation here, 
though they lose not a little by being isolated from the long 
series in which they have their proper setting. 


The Feast of Tongues comes with sweet sound of bells 
And nature shouts with her glad voice of spring ; 
From every grove the joyous notes outring, 

On every bush the fragrant rose-bud swells. 


Spirit ! from whose deep fount all love upwells, 
Who on Thy chosen band with rushing wing 
Cam/’st down ; of all Thy wealth a little bring 

To bless the poet who Thy bounty tells. 


Too well I know my all unworthiness,— 
But what are deeds of man in Thy pure sight ? 
Thou seest my faith, my yearning and distress ; 
And with the poor to dwell is Thy delight. 
Come, Holy Spirit, stoop my soul to bless! 
Illumine Thou the darkness of my night. 





The starlit sky above, the law within 
These are of truth the witnesses sublime, 

To which man’s heart has hearkened in all time, 
As to deep voice heard ’mid the battle’s din. 


Unchangeable while ages onward spin 
Ringing of life and death the equal rhyme ; 

Through all the centuries and every clime, 
They utter God, despite all doubt and sin. 
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Beneath the stars, in presence of the soul 

Far from the whirl, the noise, the strife, the glare 
Of the vain world, come visions of the whole, 

Which God’s eternal hands make and upbear : 
We read the writing of the mystic scroll, 

And know that life means hope and not despair. 





All noble work of some one man is deed : 

What must be done by many is ill done ; 

As God is one, He works through will of one, 
And crowds must follow where the one doth lead. 


“‘ Lest the whole people die let one man bleed ”— 
So spoke the Jewish priest of God’s own Son, 
Through sin of one man all men were undone ; 

Through death of One all men from death are freed 


Put trust in God, and in thy single might, 

If thou hast hope that better things shall be ; 
Wait not till other hearts shall love the right, 

But strike the blow and they own conscience free ; 
Fill all thy days of life with deeds of light 

And so make luminous eternity. 

In one of his poems the author expresses the fear that he 
may find few readers, adding that “much better verse has had 
no better fate.’ Our impression is that he will find many to 
read his verses on both sides of the Atlantic. 


7-—TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE! 


The public seems never to be weary of reading Horace, and 
there are always poets and scholars eager to spread the 
knowledge of the cultivated Roman courtier and facilitate the 
study of his works by translations. Sir Stephen E. de Vere 
has published a spirited translation of a dozen of the more 
famous odes. We think he has done well not to attempt to 
preserve the Latin metre, as some translators have done. 
Classical Latin metre is essentially different in principle from 
English, and no effort can make a language which regulates its 
metre by accent, reproduce the quantitative metre of classical 
Latin. Sir Stephen has also chosen the irregular form of the 
English ode as regards the length of lines, departing from the 
regular stanza of the original. He has printed the Latin text at 
the end of the volume, and thus challenges comparison with it. 


1 Translations from Horace, &c. By Sir Stephen E. de Vere, Bart. With Latin 
text. London: George Bell and Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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It is commonly said that everything except an Anglican 
bishop suffers by translation, and Sir Stephen quotes a saying of 
Dr. Johnson to the effect that “Poetry cannot be translated.” 
He however does not agree with this view and thinks it “shallow 
criticism.” We must plead guilty of adhering to the common 
opinion, and we think that the volume before us is only another 
instance in proof of its soundness. A great poet is great not 
only in the material part of his work, but also in the formal ; 
he is great not only in his thoughts, characters, sentiments, 
stories, but also in his language and in the manner in which he 
presents his work. A great poem is one whole, a gem which 
must not be taken from the setting in which the artist has put it. 
The translator reproduces more or less faithfully the thoughts, 
characters, sentiments, and stories, but he clothes them in 
language of his own. Even if he be a great poet, with a great 
command of language, it does not follow ‘that his translations 
will be equal to the original ; at best they will be like paintings 
by an old master, cleaned and retouched by a modern hand. 
To exemplify what we say, let us take the second stanza of the 
ode that stands first in the volume, from Horace, Od. bk. tii. 1. 

Regu timendorum tn proprios greges ; 
Reges in tpsos imperium est Fovts, 
Clart Giganteo triumpho 
Cuncta supercilio moventis. 
Nations before their monarchs bow : 
Jove, who from Heaven the giants hurled, 
Rules over kings, and moves the world 
With the majestic terrors of his brow. 

The greater compression of the original is the first thing that 
we notice, six words form the last two lines in Horace, fourteen 
go to make up the last two of the translation. The antithesis 
so marked in the original, Regum timendorum.... Reges in 
ipsos, is almost lost in the translation. The peculiar force of 


gieges is not rendered by nations. The relative clause ho 
rom Heaven the giants hurled, is but a poor rendering of Clarz 

& I g 
giganteo triumpho ; while Cuncta supercitio ioventis conveys a 


much better idea of omnipotent might than J/oves the world 
weth the majestic terror of his brow, which besides is a little 
vague. However, apart from theory, we like the translations 
very much. Two of them our readers are already familiar with, 
as they first saw the light in our pages, and if we have ventured 
to criticize the collection rather closely, it is for the sake of 
discussing the thesis laid down in the author's Preface. 
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8.—VAPID VAPORINGS|! 

A collection of college squibs, with the motto, “ A little folly 
is a dangerous thing .. . Pope—to some extent.’ The Professor’s 
lecture, illustrated by cold fowl, is clever, in answer to the lady 
who wished for wings sprouting from her shoulders. 

So you plainly perceive that an arm is a wing, 
Though somewhat deficient ‘in feather ; 

And no vertebrate animal, though he were king, 
Can have arm and wing both together. 

The verses that have most refinement have most humour 
also, and were best worth printing. The “Court of King Charle- 
magne” would have delighted Tom Hood. We are forewarned 
by the slightly erroneous quotation, “One morn a Peri at the 
gate of Eden failed to punctuate,” and the “Vision of the 
Court” follows: 

In his court King Charles was standing on his head a golden crown 

And his royal brow was wrinkled in a most portentous frown 

Fifty courtiers entered walking on their hands were jewels bright 

Set in rings of gold and silver what a rare and splendid sight 

Four and twenty noble ladies proud and fair and ten feet long 

Were the trains that flowed behind them borne by pages stout and strong 


See the Queen how sad and tearful as the King cuts off her head 
One bright tress of hair at parting and she wishes she were dead 


9Q.—AN EPITOME OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR.” 


Manuals of English grammar have multiplied of late years» 
but it cannot certainly be said that there is no room for yet 
another. Nearly all the existing books labour under some more 
or less conspicuous defects. Some treat only of the Accidence 
without the Syntax, others are badly printed and confused in 
arrangement, others again are too expensive. The perfect text- 
book for school use is therefore still to seek, and those who 
teach this subject have reason to be grateful for every attempt 
to meet their requirements. If Mr. Kelke has not exactly hit 
the mark, he has at least produced a work which may rank with 
the best of those already in existence. His book is clearly the 

1 Vapid Vaporings. By Justin Thynne. Scholastic Publishing House, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1885. 

2 An Epitome of English Grammar for the use of students, adapted to the London 


Matriculation Course and similar Examinations. By W.H. H. Kelke, M.A. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1885. 
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product of considerable research. It is accurate, well printed, 
and not too long. The author shows good judgment both in 
what he retains and in what he has omitted ; and the matter of 
some chapters, those for instance on the Verb and on Syntax, 
is excellent. At the same time we think that Mr. Kelke has 
hardly done himself justice by his arrangement of his materials. 
It is surely a mistake in dealing with schoolboys to make the 
first chapter without any necessity the least intelligible and the 
driest in the book. Mr. Kelke seems to take it too much for 
granted that the learner understands all about the matter before- 
hand, as when, on p. 3, he describes certain languages as “agglu- 
tinative” or “incorporating,” without giving any additional 
explanation till several pages further on; and again he has 
often a way of putting simple things which makes them seem 
needlessly strange and mysterious. The following statement 
for instance at the outset of his studies is calculated to fill 
the heart of the young student of grammar with absolute 
consternation: “The languages with which English grammar 
is chiefly concerned in one way or another are these: Chinese, 
American, (Basque), Polynesian, Malay, Turkish, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Hindustani, Persian, Gaelic, Erse, Welsh, (Cornish), 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Norse, 
German, Dutch, (Frisian), Saxon.” However, these matters of 
wording and arrangement are not very vital, and the oral ex- 
planations of a master may easily remedy them. The book is 
fundamentally sound and thorough and we trust that it may 
have a large sale. 


” 


I10.—THE STORY OF CATHERINE.! 

The Story of Catherine is a very attractive and well-written 
novel, and the more to be commended because it conveys 
its lesson, not by tedious moralizing, but by depicting in a 
forcible and simple manner the consequences which followed 
upon the disobedience and deception practised by an inexpe- 
rienced girl on her fond and too-indulgent parents. 

The character of Catherine is very true to nature. The only 
surviving child of her family, and the heiress to her grandfather’s 
estate in Scotland, we find her, when the story opens, living with 
her invalided parents near Algiers. She has just become 


1 The Story of Catherine. By Ashford Owen. London: Macmillan and Co., 
1885. 
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acquainted with Mark Avron, whose handsome face and silver 
tongue have taken her heart fast prisoner. The description 
given of his personal attractions does much to account for the 
fascination he exercises over Catherine ; but unfortunately he is 
a sad reprobate, a frequenter of race-courses, almost penniless, 
and a gambler; and it is with a view to retrieve his ruined 
prospects that his sister, a hard, scheming, pitiless woman, urges 
him to press his suit with Catherine, whom she regards merely 
as a stake her brother is to play for. On discovering the man’s 
real character, Catherine’s father, who destined his daughter’s 
hand for a more worthy suitor, shows for once that he can say 
no; Mark has to depart, and the last meeting of the lovers is a 
clandestine one, Catherine having stolen away to meet him at 
Algiers, for she is anxious to learn the truth about a certain 
Camilla, whom she knows to be much in his thoughts, and 
concerning whom she has seen a telegram, bearing the words: 
“Camilla coughing badly ; hopeless case.” She does not notice 
that this disquieting telegram comes from Newmarket. 


“ They are all against me,” said Mark. ‘“ Have you also forsaken 
mer” 

“‘T should not be here, had I forsaken you,” she answered. ‘“ But 
I came to ask you a question. Papa says you are dissipated, and that 
I must not believe that you will love me only. Is it Camilla whom you 
love, and is she ill?” 

“Ts it possible any one can have been so cruel? Who has been 
telling you about Camilla ?” 

She held out the telegram. “I picked this up in the garden, and 
told no one.” 

“Like you to be wise and discreet. Camilla is a mare, and I, 
before I saw you, was foolish enough to risk money on her, and I have 
lost.” 

It was almost worth while to lose, to see the look of joy on 
Catherine’s face. 

“Then you are not dissipated,” she said in a soft, resolute tone. 

“‘No, I am not, not now; I have not always been good and reli- 
gious, but I am a changed man; men are what women make them.” 

“We must part; they will not even allow us to be engaged,” she 
said sadly. 

* You will not forget me ?” 

‘T will forget father or mother before I forget you. ... You know,” 
she continued, “that we may be married some day, that I have no use 
for my money. I will give you all I have now for poor Camilla, and 
then [she looked as if she were explaining something difficult to under- 
stand], if we were married, all mine would be yours, and you could pay 
those horrid creditors.” 
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‘Mark was touched. ‘‘ Dearest, you are too good for me. It is 
you, not your money, that I need.” He believed those words at the 
time he spoke them (pp. 54—56). 


Catherine is sent to Scotland under the escort of Mark’s 
sister, who finds in an accident her brother has met with a plea 
for bringing the two together, and effecting a secret and purely 
civil marriage. 

A week’s experience taught the newly-made wife that her 
lord’s temper was not as sweet as she imagined. The rose- 
leaves were swept from her path, and she saw how wilful and 
rash she had been when, summoned to her father’s bedside, she 
came too late to confess her guilt and receive his forgiveness. 
Death and change read men and women stern lessons, and the 
sharp pangs of grief and remorse shattered the dreams of 
Catherine’s youth. She returns, an altered woman, to live with 
her mother in her grandfather’s house, where for four years she 
rules as Miss Ormslie, the secret of her marriage being carefully 
guarded lest the old man should in anger disinherit her, for 
“people can keep silence when their own interests are con- 
cerned ; then they check garrulity, and the importance of having 
something to teli subsides when selfishness becomes paramount.” 
The misery of concealment and its attendant embarrassments 
breaks down Catherine’s health, and a series of sad experiences 
discover to her how false and utterly worthless is the man to 
whom she is indissolubly bound. 

We will not give the whole plot of the story, but leave the 
reader to learn for himself all the sorrows and disappointments, 
the bitterness and strife which follow on Catherine’s fatal step. 
We will only add that when an outward reconciliation is effected, 
Mark, who has taken everything from her, poses as the iniured 
party, and for the rest of his life it is a standing grievance with 
him that his wife’s fortune was unequal to his anticipations. 

We can all the more heartily recommend this novel for 
general reading, since the author avoids those unpleasant topics 
on which the modern novelist too often takes occasion to dwell. 
Happily for Catherine, she is saved from the worst of all mis- 
fortunes that can befall a woman, that of finding in the homage 
of another man comfort for her husband’s neglect. When we 
part from her she is “ outwardly Mark Avron’s contented wife.” 
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If.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH 
SOCIETY. 

Three little “ booklets” come to us from the Catholic Truth 
Society. We have first a set of the tracts on the history of the 
Church in England and of the English Reformation, bound up 
together in a handy form under the title of Church Defence. 
Then we have a new penny edition of Father Arthur Ryan’s 
Gospel Narrative of the Passion of our Lord, a timely book for 
Lent and Holy Week. Finally we have by the same writer a 
sketch of the life of St Patrick the Apostle of Ireland. This is 
the first of a new series of cheap popular lives of the saints 
and servants of God, and we are promised a Life of St. George 
in April, of our Lady in May, and of St. Aloysius in June. 
The prospectus of the new series tells us that— 


Not only those who have been raised to the altars of the Church, 
but those who have worked among God’s poor, or have founded com- 
munities of holy men or women; those who, in Ireland as in Britain, 
have suffered for the Faith in penal times, or who, “ by kindly word and 
virtuous life,” have laboured to restore it: these and such as these will 
be represented in this Biographical Series. 


If the Life of St. Patrick may be taken as a fair sample of 
the series, it ought to be very popular and meet with wide 
support. Father Ryan has succeeded in drawing in a small 
space a bold and living picture of the Apostle of Ireland. We 
quote the concluding words of the life: 


Here, standing out clearly recognizable amid so much that time has 
dimmed, is the personality to which the eyes and hearts of the Irish 
race have ever fondly turned. About dates and places, and the authen- 
ticity of this miracle and that, there might be question; but there can 
be no question about the Person whom we see and love. He is strong 
and tender ; strong, terribly strong, against wrong-doers, and above all, 
as a father always is, against those who would do his children wrong. 
He is tender too: tender to the dwellers in that land which he first trod 
as an Apostle—the land of Britain; but above all tender to his own 
who call him father, who cherish his traditions and cling lovingly to the 
land which he made to be an Island of Saints, and which, through much 
sorrow, he has kept faithful until now. The almost fierce devotion of 
his children to him seems to share that twofold character of strength 
and tenderness which made St.Evin call him a lion and a dove; 
“gentle, humble, merciful to the sons of life: dark, ungentle towards 
the sons of death.” May that love remain, strong and tender, until the 
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day on which, according to the promise of the Mount, Patrick shall be 
to!d to count his flock upon the right hand of the Judge. 

Thus therefore saith the Lord, ‘‘ So long as sea 

Girdeth this isle, so long thy name shall hang 

In splendour o’er it like the stars of God.” 


Literary Record. 


—— 


‘ I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Father Sabela’s short Lenten Sermons’ are full of fervour 
and earnestness and simple unaffected piety. Following the 
course of the Passion, these seven sermons appeal rather to the 
heart than to the head, and they are well calculated to stir 
up the dormant feelings of devotion, which often need such 
fervid words as Father Sabela’s to rouse them from their 
lethargy. 

The Sacristan who has compiled the Server's Missal” has 
done a very sensible and useful thing. All the little mechanical 
contrivances that could be brought to bear, in order to save boys 
from the possibility of mistakes, he has employed. The anwers 
that the server should make are printed in red, so that there is 
little fear lest the boy should mistake his verse and take that 
of the priest instead. Some words are underlined, during 
which the server is told to bow: others are bracketed, so that 
he may see clearly how long the bow is to last. The server's 
directions are printed in the margin where they can easily 
catch his eye; and when he lays down his book, he 
is told to close it, and four marks are fastened to the 
margin of the book that he may be able instantly to find 
his place when he takes up his book again. It may be a 
question whether it was well to introduce parts of the Mass 
where the server cannot read the words said privately by the 
priest, for instance, the Offertory, during which the boy is 
attending to the cruets and washing the priest’s fingers, when 
of course he cannot hold the book. It might have been well to 
have inserted a warning against common faults, such as kissing 


1 4 Course of Lenten Sermons on the Passion. By the Rev. P. Sabela. Burn 
and Oates. London, 1886. 

2 Server's Missal: a Practical Guide for Serving Boys at Mass. Compiled by a 
Sacristan. London: Burns and Oates. 
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the vestment at the Elevation, or ringing the bell before the 
Pater noster. And perhaps one or two other criticisms might be 
made; but we will content ourselves with recommending the little 
book to those for whose use it has been so carefully prepared. 

Messrs. Burns and Oates send us a timely reprint of the 
pages relating to St. Patrick? from Formby’s well-known Svéories 
From Church History. The reprint makes a neat little book. 
The narrative is bright, graphic, and simple, and the illustrations 
help to make it popular. It deserves a wide circulation. 

The Little Month of St. Joseph‘ contains brief meditations for 
every day of March, accompanied by anecdotes and historical 
traits illustrative of the power and beneficence of St. Joseph. 
They are taken from the French, and comprise all that the New 
Testament narrative reveals in connection with this great Saint, 
through whose intercession such inestimable benefits both 
temporal and spiritual have been conferred on_ individual 
Christians and the whole Church. Devotion to our glorious 
Protector and Patron must not however, as the reader is 
reminded in the Preface, be confined to a single month, but 
carried on throughout the year ; and for this end several prayers 
for daily or weekly recital are appended to this useful little 
manual. 

The Annual Report of the Gaelic Union for 1885,° tells a tale 
of not a little useful work accomplished in the face of very 
serious difficulties. We trust that next year’s report will be 
more encouraging. At a time when the importance of Keltic 
studies are recognized by every scientific student of language in 
Europe, such a society ought to meet with support, not only in 
Ireland, but in every great centre of philological study. 

The Report of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in England® 
for the past year is an eminently satisfactory one. It shows a 
considerable increase in membership, various improvements 
introduced into the organization, and if we are not mistaken a 
useful development in the direction of a greater variety in the 
good works undertaken by the various conferences. One of the 


® The Life of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. Burns and Oates. 

4 Little Month of St. Joseph. St. Joseph according to the Gospel. By the Rev. 
Father Marin de Boylesve, S.J. Translated by Mrs. E. Hazeland. London: Burns 
and Oates, 1886. 

5 Annual Report of the Gaelic Union for the Preservation and Cultivation of 
thee Irish Language. Dublin: Dolland, 1886. 

6 Report of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul in England for the year 1885. 
London : 1886, 
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best uses of a report like this is that it forms a kind of manual 
of suggestions for Catholic work. Each conference contributes 
its own experience to the general report, and thus one can learn 
what kind of work can be taken up, and which methods are 
found to answer best in practice. In the present day the Society 
has a great mission to fulfil, and much as it has already accom- 
plished in England, the results obtained are not a tenth part of 
what might be hoped if it received the wide support that it has 
so good a right to expect. 

Messrs. Cassell’s bold and successful venture of producing a 
popular library of standard works at threepence a volume, has 
already found two imitators in London, and we are very glad 
to see the same excellent idea taken up by an Irish Catholic 
firm. We heartily wish success to the O'Connell library.’ It 
begins well with a beautiful little reprint of Mangan’s poems. 
Mangan’s sad story is not unlike Edgar Allan Poe’s, and like Poe 
Mangan was a singer of sweet and weird measures, but unlike 
Poe his songs were inspired by the traditions of a Catholic 
people. His noble version of St. Patrick’s hymn before Tara is 
a masterpiece of all but inspired song. The poems that relate 
to his own sad career are full of a pathetic sadness, and his 
patriotic verses have tke ring of true poetry in them. They are, 
of course, favourites with Irishmen, but even those who do not 
accept the ideas they embody, have before now paid homage to 
their poetic power. 

The Ritualists may be considered as a class apart from 
ordinary Protestants on account of the false claims to Catho- 
licity they put forward. These hollow pretensions rest on the 
fact that they approximate closely to Catholics in details of 
belief, while they reject the main principle on which all beliefs 
rest, the infallible authority of the See of Rome. The contrast 
between the shadow and the reality, between the false and the 
true Catholic, is admirably exposed in a very interesting and 
well-written tale, originally published in the Ave Maria maga- 
zine.® The “Child of Mary” is a sweet and attractive girl of 
nineteen, who, on the death of her parents, goes to live in the 
family of a Protestant uncle in America. She wins all hearts, 
except that of her eldest cousin, who being engaged toa High 


7 Poems. By James Clarence Mangan. (The O'Connell Press Popular Library.) 
Dublin : Gill and Son, 1886. 

8 4 Child of Mary. By Christian Reid. Reprinted from the Ave Maria, 
J. A. Lyons, Notre Dame, Ind., 1886. 
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Church clergyman, has an insurmountable prejudice against all 
whom she can characterize as Romanists. There is no church 
in the town, and the Child of Mary devotes a portion of her 
large fortune to building one; she gathers together the ignorant 
and neglected Catholic children for instruction, and by her 
influence, her example, her teaching, is in every sense a blessing 
to the place during her short residence there. At the end of 
two years, having done the work she had to do on earth, she 
falls a victim to a fever of a malignant type. We cannot too 
highly recommend this charming little volume as supplying a 
want which has often been felt, that of a book which although 
written for an object, is attractive for the sake of the story, and 
without being controversial, or offending their morbid suscepti- 
bilities, plainly exhibits the fallacious position of those who 
while they love to call themselves by the name of Catholic, 
are secretly envious of the certainty on matters of religion 
enjoyed by the true children of the Church. 

We have lately had to notice Father Bridgett’s sketch of the 
history of Adare, and Father Conway’s little history of Abing- 
don. Another excellent contribution to Catholic local history 
comes to us in the shape of a lecture delivered last Christmas by 
Lord Herries, in the village school at Everingham.”’ Such 
sketches of local history are very useful additions to our Catholic 
popular literature. They bring as it were history into a focus 
where it becomes more thoroughly defined and more fully 
realized. There is a new interest in hearing of events that have 
occurred in the very scenes of our own daily life, events the 
results of which we can trace all around us. Lord Herries 
begins his story by going back one thousand two hundred years 
to the life of the Saxon virgin, St. Everilda, who gives her name 
to the village, for Everingham was once Everildesham. Some of 
the most interesting pages are those which describe the organi- 
zation of the old Saxcn village. Later on we have interesting 
climpses of the times of Flodden Field and the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and of the dark days that followed the Reformation. 
The little book is published for the benefit of the Reformatory 
School at Market Weighton. 

The narrative published under the title of A TZvoubled 
Heart,” is somewhat akin to the foregoing, in as far as its 

® Everingham in tie O.den Time. A Lecture by Lord Herries, delivered in the 


Village Schoolroom, Christmas, 1885. Market Weighton: 1886. 
A Troubled Heart, ant how it was comforted at last. Notre Dame, Ind. Joseph 


A. Ly ms, 1885. 
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object is to magnify the Catholic faith and lead heretics and 
schismatics to see the beauty of the truth. It is not a tale, but 
a kind of spiritual autobiography, an “unveiling of the heart” 
of one who, brought up amongst Methodists and Unitarians, 
from his childhood revolted from the cold forms of Protestant 
worship, and felt a secret longing for something truer, deeper, 
and holier. The language in which the author recites his 
experiences both whilst searching for, and after he had found 
the source of living water whereat to slake his thirst, is perhaps 
at times rather high-flown and emotional; but he speaks from 
his heart, and it may be hoped that his words will find their way 
to the heart of some who yearn as he did for their true Mother, 
so that they too may like him find rest in peace in her sheltering 
bosom. 

The Treasure of the Abbcy™ is a translation of one of Raoul 
de Navery’s Breton tales. It relates an episode in the history 
of the terrible French Revolution, and shows how an infuriated 
mob of robbers and incendiaries may be an instrument in the 
hands of Providence to punish and avenge the crimes of nobles. 
The true treasure of the Abbey is not so much the massive plate 
and jewelled vessels its subterranean chambers contain, as a 
child of five years old, the heir to the Castle of Coétgen, who 
was placed there as an infant for the sake of concealment. His 
wicked uncles who have dispossessed their elder brother of 
his property, and as they believe, caused the death of the heir, 
are in their turn murdered by a band of bloodthirsty revolu- 
tionists who pillage and burn the castle, while the rightful 
owner with his child escape in disguise to the sea-shore, and 
after a series of perilous adventures, embark on a friendly 
vessel bound for America. 


II.— MAGAZINES. 


The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach for March gives a continua- 
tion of Father Meyer’s commentary on the several clauses of the 
Encyclical, the point under consideration being the teaching 
of the Holy Father in regard to the institution of the Christian 
State, and the Divine origin of the supreme authority, which 
must necessarily be of God, whatever form it may assume. The 


1 The Treasure of the Abbey. Translated from the French by Alice Wilmot 
Chetwode. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1886, 
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history of the Cathedral of Treves is carried on from the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and a description given of the alterations, principally 
consisting of internal decorations, such as sculptured altars, 
sepulchral monuments, &c., made during that period. In con- 
cluding his article on the origin of shooting stars and meteoric 
stones—which are supposed to be fragments of broken comets, 
since showers of them are observable in the track of a comet on 
its disappearance from the heavens—Father Epping remarks 
how easily a shower of these fiery fragments falling on the earth 
might occasion the atmospheric disturbances predicted by our 
Lord (St. Matt. xxiv. 29) as preceding the end of the world. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, although undoubtedly the greatest authority in 
the science of language, is by no means a trustworthy guide when 
he enters the domain of religion, and searches into the origin 
and development of primitive belief. Nor is his definition of 
religion as a sense or perception of the infinite, a natural out- 
growth of the human mind, at all satisfactory ; and his theories 
will, as Father Langhorst shows, in this number of the S/zamen, 
prove feeble weapons when employed, as he intends to employ 
them, in combating positivism and agnosticism. 

In the Katholik for February, Dr. Schneid concludes his 
essay on the nature of space. After passing in brief review the 
modern theories, he rejects them in favour of the Aristotelian 
teaching, to which the philosophers of the middle ages adhered. 
The conception of space in general, apart from the bodies it 
contains, is that of something indefinite and unbounded, other- 
wise it would be the idea of some particular space, limited by 
the bodies it encloses, which mutually limit and surround one 
another. Space and place are shown to be identical, the former 
expressing the abstract, the latter the concrete conception of 
the self-same thing. The religion of Buddha has attracted 
much attention of late, and the Aatholik now enters upon the 
subject of confession as practised by Buddhists. In order to 
determine whether this institution dates from the time of the 
Founder, the sacred books of Ceylon are referred to, also the 
rules drawn up by Buddha for those of his followers who 
embraced the monastic life. These ascetics used to meet 
together twice a month to disburden their conscience by public 
confession of sin. The formula of confession called “ disburden- 
ment” contains two hundred and twenty-seven rules for dealing 
with different classes of transgressors. The inquiry as to who 
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was the original founder of the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is concluded. P. Eudes may be called its Precursor 
rather than its Apostle, since by propagating devotion to the 
Heart of Mary, he prepared the way for that of the Heart of 
her Divine Son, a cultus so intimately united to, and inseparably 
connected with, the former. In none of the revelations made at 
Paray was mention made of the previous existence of the 
devotion, the work of the holy priest in question being quite 
distinct from the mission entrusted to Sister Alacoque. 

The Crvilta Cattolica (857, 858) asks what is the cause of the 
terrible frequency of cases of deliberate suicide in Italy. A 
quarter of a century ago it was comparatively rare ; statistics 
show that from seven hundred and eighty-nine cases in 1870, . 
the numbers have increased to nearly two thousand in 1884. 
The philosophers of the day assert mental derangement to be 
the cause ; if so, to what is the increase of this peculiar form of 
madness to be attributed? Those who view things aright 
cannot fail to see in it the sad result of the decrease of religion, 
and the spread of scepticism and misanthropy in all classes of 
society. The same subject is brought before the notice of the 
reader in a new serial story commenced in March, in the opening 
chapters of which a nobleman takes away his own life, to escape 
the ruin brought on his family by his reckless expenditure. The 
article on the history of Catholic thought in Italy treats of the 
period succeeding the peace of Aquisgrana (1748) and extending 
to our own day. This period is by some termed the third 
Renaissance, but it does not deserve the name, being little more 
than a reaction from the mental stupor of the two preceding 
centuries, for although Italy produced at that time several 
distinguished historians and poets, they were not of sufficient 
merit to restore her to the place of pre-eminence she formerly 
occupied amongst nations in the realm of letters and of art. 
Another article contains some remarks relative to the Jubilee, 
exhorting Christians to respond to the appeal of the Holy 
Father, and do their utmost to combat the anti-Christian spirit 
which threatens the destruction of modern sociery, and we have 
also the conclusion of the papers on animal individualism, in 
which the writer shows the superior organisms to be composed 
of distinct constituent parts forming an indivisible whole, in 
contradiction to the theories of materialists. 








